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INTANGIBLE A very popular charge against A Elsewhere in this issue we are 
ASSETS OF railways is that there is a great DEPRECIATION publishing an extended analysis 
RAILWAYS RESUME 


deal of water in the securities and 
that the extent of this inflation is represented by the 
difference between the par value of the securities and 
the value of the company’s physical assets. The fact 
that the cost of developing a property is as legitimately 
a capital charge as an investment in physical property 
seems to some persons very difficult of comprehension. 
Even in official appraisals where an allowance is made 
for intangible assets it is often permitted grudgingly, 
as if it was something to which the railway was not 
entitied. It seems strange that this should be the case 
because the principle of intangible values is not one 
confined only to the public utility industry. It applies 
directly to many other lines of business, indeed to most 
of them, and it is recognized there as a legitimate 


- charge against the cost of an article and as a factor 


in its value. In fact, if the extent to which the princi- 
ple of intangible value is accepted in other lines of 
industry received some thought, we believe it will be 
found that the percentage claimed by the railway com- 
panies for this kind of asset is usually very moderate 
compared with that recognized as proper in other fields 
of trade. ; 


INTANGIBLE An example of this was shown this 
ASSETS OF week in the recent appraisal of the 
NEWSPAPERS 


estate of Joseph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the New York World and of the St. Louis Post- 
Despatch. The case is particularly interesting because 
the daily newspapers have usually been among the fore- 
most to criticise the inclusion of intangible assets in ap- 
praisals of public utilities properties while they them- 
selves form a conspicuous example of properties whose 
value consists very largely of intangibles. As a rule, a 
newspaper’s tangible assets are few and inconsiderable, 
probably a printing office and possibly a building. Its 
chief asset is its reputation for supplying the news 
which a considerable body of readers want. This asset 
is purely intangible in character, but that it may be 
considerable in amount is shown by the Pulitzer ap- 
praisal and in the case of the World was placed at 24 
per cent of the total value, and, in the case of the Post- 
Despatch, at 67 per cent of the total value. It would 
not be difficult to point out examples of intangible assets 
in other lines of business, but as the newspapers are fond 
of criticising the inclusion of intangible assets in rail- 
way valuations and as the principle involved is not 
‘different, this example is perhaps as good a one for 
them as any. 


of the various kinds of public 
utility depreciation. Instead of spinning some new 
fine-drawn theories on depreciation, Mr. Fitting has en- 
deavored to present the best thought on the subject, 
and the result is praiseworthy. While the student of 
depreciation problems will be interested chiefly in the 
clear-cut delineation of depreciation theory and prac- 
tice, the value of the article to the layman lies mostly 
in the emphasis given to this point—that different rea- 
sons for calculating depreciation exist and therefore 
different methods of calculation may be used. De- 
preciation connected with appraisals involves the prob- 
lem of the proper rate; depreciation as it concerns the 
financing of renewals deals with the creation and main- 
tenance of adequate depreciation funds. In the latter 
case the use of a percentage of gross earnings to cover 
both maintenance and depreciation is eminently satis- 
factory. As long as it approximates the current and 
future expenditures, the discrepancy is not noticed. 
The chief point at issue in appraisal work, however, is 
that past and future depreciation should be determined 
as exactly as possible in order to give a sound basis for 
establishing the equity between capitalization and 
physical value, or for determining the basis of a “fair 
return.” 


METHOD As to what scientific method of 
TO BE calculating depreciation should be 
USED 


used in appraisal work, we believe 
no general answer can be given. As Mr. Fitting says, 
the straight line, 50 per cent and mortality methods 
may all be sufficiently accurate, but engineers and ac- 
countants have not yet and probably will not in the fu- 
ture be unanimous in their support of any particular 
method. Difficulties or discrepancies under each method 
that seem negligible to one seem insuperable to others. 
As a matter of fact, the complexity of the general fac- 
tors concerned in appraisal work and the dissimilarity 
of factors in individual cases make standardization of 
the subject seem impossible. Especially is this true in 
view of the uncertainty of estimating the life of prop- 
erty and the confusion regarding the very meaning of 
the term “depreciation.” Each year, however, the 
question of calculating and accounting for deprecia- 
tion is receiving greater attention, and two or three 
methods may finally be settled on to the exclusion of 
all others. In view of the present state of development 
of the question, as shown in Mr. Fitting’s résumé, one 
can at least be optimistic in regard to such an outcome. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SPECIAL WORK MAINTENANCE 

Unquestionably the most expensive part of track con- 
struction in paved streets is that contained in the spe- 
cial work. This is especially true when the traffic de- 
mands the best quality of materials, such as are used 
in hard center or solid manganese work. On the other 
hand, there is no single part of the railway equipment 
which receives so small a proportion of its proper at- 
tention and maintenance. Usually every precaution is 
taken at the time of purchase to secure good material 
and install it properly, but after it is installed the road 
department tries to forget about it. The track fore- 
man does not call attention to defects until they have 
reached a point where they are dangerous, sometimes 


because his territory is too large for him to give proper. 


attention to the initial stages and sometimes he is in- 
competent and not a close observer. In the solid work 
little or nothing can be done when a defect does occur, 
unless it is a question of joint or foundation trouble. 
Repairs can be made in insert work, and usually the 
first difficulty to arise is that of a loose insert. The 
insert does not become loose instantaneously; instead it 
becomes so gradually and in so doing reveals its con- 
dition before it reaches the danger point, or at least 
before it becomes so defective that it reflects its con- 
dition in the substructure, as well as in the rolling 
stock. at 

As a rule it may be said that with the larger com- 
panies, that is in cities of 100,000 or more, or on prop- 
erties where the track mileage is of corresponding 
length, experienced gangs should be retained who can 
devote their entire time to insert repairs and renewals. 
If this is done not only is an increased life in a given 
layout insured, but many other defects dependent upon 
the excessive impact blows brought about by the loose 
insert are eliminated. With the smaller companies the 
question of special work maintenance is a difficult one 
to solve except where the traffic is so light that a loose 
insert is an extraordinary occurrence. On the other 
hand, many manufacturers now retain experts in this 
work, and are in a position to furnish them to railway 
companies when insert renewals or resetting is 
required. 

If the substructure has been carefully prepared, the 
foundation properly installed, the right arrangement 
and lengths of ties used, and the proper type of special 
work employed, track special work maintenance even 
then is a problem of eternal vigilance and prompt re- 
pairs. Probably the mechanical joint is the weakest 
point in the special work layout structure. It has been 
suggested that this, too, could be improved if a riveted 
joint or some type of welded joint were employed in 
its place. While this would involve other complications, 
such as making renewals more difficult and not allowing 
for expansion or creeping at street intersections, the 
latter difficulties could be obviated in the tangent track. 
The elimination of the mechanical joint in a special 
work layout should so increase its life that the slight 
increased cost of renewals would be worth while. 
Moreover, if the welded, riveted or anything other than 
the mechanical joint is worth while in tangent track 
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construction, it certainly should be economical in spe- 
cial work layouts where the amount of money invested 
per foot of length of track is many times that of 
straight track construction. Of course, in some in- 
stances it might be practically impossible to make the 
weld or apply the rivets owing to limited clearance, but 
in these cases treated bolts could be used in reamed 
holes with a driving fit. At the same time a perfect 
fit between the rail and the joint should be had to 
eliminate lost motion and thus insure a result equaling 
in a measure the more permanent types of joints. 


POSSIBLE PIT PERFECTION 

It is very gratifying to read in the office of the super- 
intendent of equipment the thorough schedule of in- 
spection duties set down for the instruction of the 
pitman, but it is rather disconcerting to find that work- 
ing conditions at the pit make it a sheer impossibility 
to obey the schedule requirements. We regret to say 
that pit betterments have not kept pace with other im- 
provements in shop layouts. That this neglect cannot 
be due to a lack of good models will be evident from 
the following consideration of what has been done by a 
few progressive railways during the last decade. 

About ten years ago one of the large Eastern com- 
panies installed in several of its car shops the indirect 
or blower system for heating the pits. This system is 
still in operation to-day and is proclaimed by its users 
as far superior to any form of steam heating for the 
following reasons: First, the hot-air outlets can be 
adjusted to suit the convenience of the near-by work- 
men far more readily than a steam layout; second, un- 
like pipes or radiators, the outlet covers are almost 
flush with the pit walls so that maximum working 
space is obtained while all chance of burns or scalds is 
eliminated ; third, in contrast to the unavoidable leakage 
of a steam system, the heat comes in the form of dry 
air which removes even the humidity due to dripping 
cars and general atmospheric conditions; fourth, the 
forced-draft system embodies also good ventilating 
qualities and so dissipates unpleasant odors; fifth, and 
best, it is reversible because it is just as available for 
furnishing cool drafts in summer as warm drafts in 
winter. The extra cost of the indirect system should 
therefore not deter the operator of closed pits from 
using a heating and ventilating system that so clearly 
promotes the work of the men to whom the most dis- 
agreeable yet most important part of car maintenance 
is assigned. The fact that a certain railway turned to 
steam after trying forced draft shows simply that a 
good installation is not to be obtained by guesswork but 
by scientific design. 

In like manner, on most properties, the design of 
pits for the different purposes of inspection and repair 
leaves much to be desired. It is only too common to see 
a man obliged to work alongside a truck in the attitude 
of a Japanese contortionist when a properly located 
niche in the wall of the pit would allow him to work 
standing erect: Again, instead of kneeling alongside or 
bending over to pack a journal box, the same work 
could be done from a convenient sitting posture if the 


- danger from automobiles and other vehicles. 
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devil-strip was built with a wide gutter or depression 
alongside the rails. These suggestions, drawn as they 
are from the practice of alert railways, can be followed 
to good advantage by every railway which wants to get 
the best results possible from inspection and mainte- 
nance in closed pits. 


RELIEVING TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN LARGE CITIES 


Conspicuous efforts have been directed within the last 
few months toward improving vehicle, street railway 
and pedestrian traffic conditions at the main street 
intersections of large cities. Until lately, regulation of 
traffic has not received the attention in our Eastern 
cities which is commensurate with their density of 
transportation. It is encouraging, however, to note the 
recently increased number of experiments and the ex- 
tension of old systems and adoption of new methods 
along these lines. These innovations fall roughly into 
two classes: first, systems designed primarily to protect 
the pedestrian while he is crossing streets and wait- 
ing for cars; and, secondly, systems designed primarily 
to facilitate the movements of cars and vehicles. 

Experiments of the first-mentioned class, namely, those 
primarily affecting pedestrians, include mainly the estab- 
lishment of various types of safety zones, where pros- 
pective passengers may await approaching cars without 
The suc- 
cess of the simple type of painted zone, as tentatively 
adopted on Broadway, New York City, depends largely 
on a more rigid police observation than has yet existed 
to enforce non-encroachment by vehicles and also upon 
more scrupulous street cleaning in winter to prevent 
the painted zones from becoming indistinguishable 
under snow. 

The use of the more easily recognizable iron stand- 
ards to mark off safety zones, in vogue in sev- 
eral cities and spreading in popularity, offers pas- 
sengers more certain protection from vehicles, without 
requiring the close police supervision necessitated by 
ordinary painted zones. Raised isles of safety, though 
more expensive than movable standards, present a neater 
and more well-defined and permanent appearance, facili- 
tate boarding and alighting from cars, and serve as con- 
venient platforms for passengers transferring from 
urban to interurban service, as in the case of the Public 
Service Railway in Newark, N. J. The very permanence 
of raised isles of safety, however, may prove a hindrance 
in overcrowded cities where mobile traffic laws and con- 
ditions are likely to demand a relocation of the zones. 
The advantages claimed for safety zones in general, in 
that they protect car passengers and bunch them so that 
less time is lost in boarding and alighting from cars, 
is well justified by the results obtained by cities which 
have established them. With an eagle eye and stiff 
backbone on the part of the police the safe approach to 
zones may be increased, as in Detroit, by parallel painted 
lines at the crossing, outside of which pedestrians may 
not venture. 

The second type of experiments, namely, those de- 
signed primarily to facilitate the movements of cars and 
vehicles, relates to the handling of traffic by policemen. 
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Philadelphia’s new semaphore signal system, erected at 
her busy Chestnut and Broad Street crossing, is a valu- 
able improvement over the ordinary whistle-and-beckon 
method. Its easy operation simplifies the distracting 
work of the local traffic policeman and enables his sig- 
nals to. be made visible at a greater distance to the 
drivers in the rear. The “multiple-unit” traffic control 
system, tried on Fifth Avenue, New York, in which one 
officer flags orders -to his comrades for some distance 
down the avenue, should prove a helpful suggestion for 
creating a more simultaneous movement of traffic and 
involve less frequent delays. This course seems to be a 
logical answer to the question, why, if two sections of 
an artery are severed, apply more than one tourniquet? 
This system has hardly yet had a chance to demonstrate 
its worth under the most severe conditions, since it was 
attempted only during light summer traffic. Another 
fresh development of efficient traffic control is Cleveland’s 
ingenious electrically lighted signal controlled from a 
booth which also contains connections with the police and 
fire alarm circuits, so that the street may be cleared for 
the rapidly moving emergency vehicles. The very latest 
move in the right direction is Brooklyn’s new regulation 
on Fulton Street which prohibits vehicles from crossing 
the streets except at street intersections, an especially 
wise provision for a busy surface car route which is 
flanked by elevated railroad pillars. 

The two classes of traffic relief, outlined above, are 
dependent on each other and should be combined in so 
far as conditions of traffic density, pavement and loca- 
tion of tracks, width of streets and character of police 
service permit. For example, safety zones may facili- 
tate interweaving of traffic by forming points around 
which vehicles should be made to turn in a counter- 
clockwise direction, branching to the right at the desired 
street. The counter-clockwise movement may be made 
even smoother by clipping off pointed curb corners, 
where feasible, as performed in Columbus Circle, New 
York, and at City Hall, Detroit. To show another illus- 
tration of interdependence: If safety zones for cars on 
narrow streets are to serve their purpose without mere- 
ly obstructing the way, public parking and cab-stand 
privileges must be abolished. When the present em- 
bryonic attempts at systematizing traffic prove definitely 
practicable or abortive, the weeding out of useless sys- 
tems through the natural law of survival will reduce 
their number to only a few of the tried-and-true type. 
A standardization of highway regulations would be of 
immense benefit to the safety of the stranger, as illus- 
trated by the feeling of heart flutter experienced by the 
average American on crossing a “left-handed” London 
street for the first time. 

At the present time this problem of traffic re- 
lief is being extensively investigated by safety commit- 
tees, traffic committees, municipalities, police depart- 
ments and other public-spirited individuals, and con- 
sidering the zeal now directed toward loosening the 
Gordian traffic tangle it is hoped that the near future 
will see the congested and dangerous centers of our 
large cities rendered much more suitable pleasure 
haunts for the octogenarian. 
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Examples of Insert Special Work Failures 


An Illustrated Presentation of the Various Typical Forms of Imperfections Discussed in the Article in the 
Issue of Sept. 19 Entitled, ““A Study of Insert Special Work Failures ” 


Examples presented in the accompanying views are 
intended to be typical of the conditions found in various 
types of insert work under different traffic conditions. 
As mentioned in the article entitled ““A Study of Insert 
Special Work Failures,” published in the issue of this 
paper for Sept. 19, the most prominent form of defect 
developing in insert work is the loose insert plate. As 
a result of this study it is considered impossible to set 
any average length of time after which inserts will 
loosen under given traffic conditions. It may be stated 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 1—INSERT WITH SPELTER 
BEARING AND KEYED-IN FASTENING, JUST 
BEGINNING TO LOOSEN 
Installed September, 1910; traffic, fifty-five wheels per hour 


that a large number of inserts become loose during their 
wear-life and must be renewed or reset periodically. 
Loose inserts may appear within a few weeks after 
installation, or it may be years before they do so. 


EXAMPLES OF LOOSE INSERTS 


Fig. 1 shows an example of a keyed-in manganese 
insert supported on spelter which has just begun to 
loosen. The main casting is of steel, consequently this 
is about the only defect that will occur. The spelter 


has begun to loosen around the keyways, and the insert 
has begun to move under traffic. This particular frog 
is built of a 9-in. 129-lb. rail, section, and has been 
down since September, 1910, with an average car serv- 
ice of 55 wheels per hour or 206 tons per hour over it 
during its life. 

While it is believed that the acute-angle inserts do 
not loosen as often as those used in obtuse-angle frogs, 
they do occur. Fig. 2 shows an example of an insert, 
renewable from the pavement surface and set on a 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 2—-INSERT WITH SPELTER 
BEARING AND LOOSE PATENTED, BOLTED FASTENING 
IN NEED OF RESETTING 
Installed March, 1911; traffic, 102 wheels per hour 


spelter bearing. The frog is built of 9-in. 129-lb. rail 
and was installed in March, 1911. One of the fastenings 
has become loose, and the insert is loosening in the 
pocket. Unquestionably, however, immediate attention 
would relieve this situation, or, at least, would postpone 
the necessity for resetting for some time. “The fact 
however, that the insert has become loose in the pocket 
indicates that it must be reset ultimately. The average 
number of wheels passing per hour over this frog is 
102 and the average tonnage per hour is 382. 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 3—-RESULT OF LAX MAINTE NANCE OF SPELTER BEARING INSERT 
Installed September, 1907; traffic, 153 wheels per hour 


-to the roadway department. 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 4—-STYLE, ACUTE-ANGLE 
SPELTER-BEARING INSERT WITH PATENTED BOLTED 
FASTENING, WITHOUT THROATWAY GUARD 
Installed November, 1909; traffic, 150 wheels per hour 


An excellent example of what may be expected from 
lax track maintenance, is shown in Fig. 3. This is a 
cast-iron-bound manganese, renewable insert crossing 
installed in November, 1909. These inserts are supported 
entirely on spelter and are fitted with fastenings so that 
they are renewable from the pavement surface. While 
the crossing shown has given excellent service, its wear- 
life limit would not have been reached at this time ex- 
cept for the loose inserts. Of course the loosening of the 
inserts is chargeable to the design rather than to the 
manner of installation, but the complications which 
were caused by the loose inserts were clearly chargeable 
In this illustration it will 
be noted that the inserts at all four corners of the right- 
angle crossing are loose, the spelter is entirely gone 
around the edges, and the inserts have puunded down 
below the rail surface. Most of the inserts have dished 
under the severe impact blows, and the arms have 
rounded over to meet the surface of the inserts. Re- 
setting or replacement of these inserts is practically 
impossible, although a fairly good job could be accom- 
plished by resetting and grinding the running rail 
arms. The average traffic over this layout is 150 
wheels, or 562 tons per hour. 

Fig. 4 is an old-style, acute-angle, hard-center frog, 
renewable from the surface and set on a spelter bear- 
ing. There is no throatway guard, consequently there 
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INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 6—CLOSER VIEW OF INSERT 
SHOWN IN FIG. 5 


is elearly defined wear in the throatway at the point 
where a wheel enters the insert plate. Wheels in a 
canted truck strike this point and are righted before 
they pass through the insert throatway. This frog was 
installed in September, 1907. It is built of 7-in. 95-Ib. 
T-rail. The insert has been reset several times, and it 
is probable that the loosening of the insert may be 
charged to failure to provide a guard to lead wheel 
flanges into the insert. Traffic moves over this frog 
in two directions at an average rate of 153 wheels per 
hour during the entire year. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show typical examples of the com- 
plications arising as a result of loose inserts. In this 
installation, which was laid down in March, 1911, all 
of the inserts are loose, causing the wheels to pound 
over the intersecting flangways. This forces the frog 
to pump on its foundation, and this pumping action, in 
the presence of water, forces the sand cushion from be- 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 5—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF LAX MAINTENANCE WITH SPELTER BEARING INSERT 


Installed March, 1911; 


traffic, 200 wheels per hour 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 7—-SPELTER BEARING INSERT 
WITH ARM BEGINNING TO LOOSEN IN CASTING 
Installed in April, 1908; traffic, 124 wheels per hour 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 8—PARTIAL MACHINED 
BEARING INSERT WITH ARMS LOOSENED IN 
CASTING AND TIGHT INSERT ; 


Installed November, 1910; traffic, 154 wheels per hour 


neath the paving blocks and allows them to drop and 
These inserts are of a keyed-down, 
The condition of the layout as 


form serious ruts. 
spelter-supported type. 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 10—BEGINNING OF LOOSE ARM IN MACHINED BEARING INSERT RIGHT-ANGLE FROG 
Installed April, 1911; traffic, 142 wheels per hour ' 
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INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 9—RIGHT-ANGLE FROG IN 
SAME LAYOUT AS FIG. 8, LOOSE ARM FURTHER 
ADVANCED 


well as the surrounding pavement is not chargeable to 
the manufacturer, but to the railway. The inserts are 
still in good condition and should have been reset as 
soon as they became loose. 

The insert plate in Fig. 6 became loose from one of 
two causes. Hither the spelter around the edges broke 
away from that forming the bearing and was picked up 
by traffic, or the spelter bearing flowed, or became com- 
pressed, or did not properly fill the interstices betweeen 
the plate and the pocket floor. In either case the fasten- 
ings were partially released. As a result the wheel im- 
pact at the intersecting flangeway has dished the plate 
by depressing it into the space originally occupied by 
the spelter bearing, a condition which would not occur 
with a machined bearing. The effect of the dishing on 
the manganese steel plate was to break it, as shown in 
the illustration, and was due either to fatigue in the 
metal or because the plate was slightly brittle when it 
came from the annealing process. 


LOOSE RAILS IN CASTING 


Loose and broken rail arms in the cast-iron-bound 
work are the second form of defect which is most com- 
mon. Figs. 7, 8 and 9 are examples of the beginnings 
of loose arms. In Fig. 7 is shown a 6-in., 70-lb. 
T-rail, iron-bound, right-angle frog, installed in April, 
1908. The insert in this is renewable from the pave- 
ment surface and is supported entirely on spelter. The 
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INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 11—BROKEN ARM IN CAST- 
ING WITH 9-IN. 117-LB. RAIL 


Installed in 1905, removed 1914; traffic, combination, 
interurban 


eity and 


insert is loose and one rolled rail arm has loosened in the 
main casting. An examination of this frog on the 
ground indicated that the arm is broken in the casting. 
The cause of this failure may be attributed to a settling 
of the foundation under the intersecting flangeways of 
this frog and the one adjoining. This brought a trans- 
verse breaking strain on the arm, when the load was 
applied, just at the edge of the insert plate. The de- 
fective pavement is the result of the pumping or spring- 
ing movement of the frog. Traffic moves over this 
frog in two directions at an average rate of 124 wheels 
per hour. 

Fig. 8 illustrates a manufacturer’s problems, for not 
only are all of the arms in this frog loose, but a number 
of arms are also loose in other frogs in this layout. Fig. 
9 shows one of these in which a loose arm has become 
more pronounced and, in pumping, has removed the 
sand cushion from beneath the pavement and produced 
ruts aroung the frog. It will be noted in Figs. 8 and 9 
that the inserts are tight, although they have been in 
service since November, 1910. These are of iron-bound, 
rolled-rail-arm construction, with the inserts bolted 
down on a partially machined bed. The looseness of 
the arms is to be attributed to the use of a too small grip 
area between the easting and the rolled-rail arm. These 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 13—LOOSE ARMS AND 


BROKEN CASTING WITH RIGHT-ANGLE FROG 
Installed 1905, removed 1914; city and interurban traffic 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 12—-BROKEN RAIL IN CAST- 
ING WITH 9-IN. 92-LB. RAIL 


Installed 1905, removed 1914; traffic, combination city and inter- 
urban 


frogs are constructed of 9-in., 129-lb. girder grooved 
rail. The average traffic over them is 154 wheels per 
hour. 

Fig. 10 shows still another example of the beginning 
of arm loosening in cast-iron-bound work. A crack 
has developed along the edge of one of the running-rail 
arms where it joins the binder casting. The trouble 
here appears to be due to unequal bearing on the foun- 
dation, bringing undue strains on the rolled-rail arm. 
This frog is of the machined-pocket type, and it is built 
up of 7-in. 108-lb. girder grooved rail. It was installed 
in April, 1911. Traffic moves two ways over this frog 
at an average of 142 wheels per hour. 

Although loose arms occur under city traffic, as shown 
in Figs. 7, 8, 9 and 10, their occurrence is more 
frequent under interurban traffic, where the loads are 
greater. Typical defects of this kind under a combined 
interurban and city railway. traffic are illustrated in 
Figs. 11 and 12. Fig. 11 shows an installation made 
in 1905 and removed in 1914. It was built up of 9-in. 
117-lb. girder grooved rail and set on an 8-in. concrete 
slab foundation, with a 2-in. gravel ballast cushion. The 
break began in the base of the rail at the edge of 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 14—CUPFED RAIL ARM IN 
ACUTE-ANGLE FROG 
Installed July, 1914; traffic, 170 wheels per hour 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 15—-CUPPED RAIL ARM IN 
ACUTE-ANGLE FROG 
Installed August, 1903; traffic, 335 wheels per hour 


the casting, continuing through the web by way of the 
weakest section, and running out under the ball of the 
rail where it joins the insert pocket. 

Fig. 12 shows a 9-in. 92-lb. rail, iron-bound, insert 
frog installed in 1905 and removed in 1914. Its failure 
was caused by a break in the rolled-rail arm at the edge 
of the binder casting. This break may have been due 
either to unequal foundation bearing or to the partial 
annealing effect on the rolled-rail arm when it was set 
in the casting. The frog in Fig. 12 undoubtedly would 
not have failed in this manner if a heavier girder 
grooved-rail section had been used. 

In Fig. 18 is shown another example of loose arms, 
but, in connection with this frog, a broken casting has 
occurred. This right-angle frog was built up of 9-in. 
117-lb. girder grooved rail. The character of the failure 
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INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 16—-BROKEN CASTING IN 
FROG WITH 9-IN. 117-LB. RAIL ARM 


Installed 1905, removed 1914; traffic, combination city and 
interurban 


indicates that there was settling of the frog along the 


line of the break. This tended to elevate the rolled-rail 
arms which intersect the break tranversely, resulting in 
a fracture along the line of least resistance between the 
easting and the rolled-rail arms. 


CUPPING IN THE FROG ARMS 


A form of defect which is less common than the 
others mentioned, yet which is found in a few instances 
and in practically all classes of iron-bound work, is the 
cupping of what appears to be soft rail at the point 
where the rolled-rail arm joins the insert. Figs. 14 
and 15 show typical examples of this. Fig. 14 shows a 
cast-iron-bound, 9-in., 125-lb. girder grooved rail, acute- 
angle frog with an insert supported on a machined 
pocket, which has. been in service since July, 1904. 
While this example is not exactly typical, since the piece 
has given such excellent service, it does show the char- 
acter of the failure in question. Fig. 15 shows a cast- 
iron-bound, manganese insert, acute-angle frog built of 
9-in. 125-lb. girder grooved rail in which the insert is 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 17—-BROKEN CASTING IN F ROG WITH 7-IN. 108-LB. RAIL 


Installed 1905; traffic, two-minute headway with city cars 
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INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 18—BROKEN CASTING IN FROG REPAIRED TEMPORARILY, SAME LAYOUT AS FIG. 17 


entirely supported on spelter. This is also a very old 
frog which has been in service since August, 1908, but 
it serves to show the effect of cupping in the rolled- 
rail arm. In this particular instance the ball of the 
rail has been mashed down over the web. 


| EXAMPLES OF BROKEN CASTINGS 


A type of failure more common to interurban railway 
than to city railway track special work, is the broken 
casting. In every instance noted in the large number 
of layouts inspected during the course of this study, 

the failures of this type were in the cast-iron-bound 
insert work rather than the cast-steel arm work. As a 
rule defects of this kind occur in acute-angle frogs and 
in switches and mates, and no doubt they are due to 
transverse bending strains applied to castings which 
are too small in section to withstand them. 

As pointed out in last week’s issue, the remote cause 


INSERT SPECIAL WORK—FIG. 19—BROKEN CASTING IN 
FROG, WITH SAME LAYOUT AS FIG. tS BEARING PLATE 
Installed and repaired; traffic, combination city and interurban 


may be either the use of an improper foundation or of 
a casting inherently too light. The following examples 
illustrate the efforts of both of these sources of weak- 
ness. 

‘oe Fig. 16 shows an example of an Akela es frog in 
which the casting has broken through the center. This 
frog was built up of 9-in. 117-lb. girder grooved rail 
with the insert keyed down on a spelter bed. Traffic 
over this particular frog included 24-ton double-truck 
street railway cars and 45-ton double-truck interurban 
ears. It was installed in 1905 and removed in 1914. 
The installation was made on an 8-in. concrete slab with 
a 2-in. gravel ballast cushion beneath the ties. Special 
ties were not used, but standard ties were so spaced as 


Traffic, combination city and interurban 


to transmit the track loads to the foundation uniformly. 
While it is impossible to state the actual cause of this 
break, it is believed that the casting was too small for 
interurban traffic. Again the small size of this cast- 
ing, in combination with an unequal bearing on the 
track foundation, either in the original installation or 
as a result of impact blows dealt in the intersecting 
flangeways, caused the casting to become a suspended 
point, and the break occurred under a heavy wheel load. 

Figs. 17, 18 and 19 show three frogs in a single lay- 
out in which 7-in. girder grooved rail was used with a 
7-in. 108-lb. guard rail. This layout was installed in 
1905 and comprised cast-iron-bound work with re- 
newable inserts supported on spelter. One rail in the 
frog, shown in Fig. 17, was not regularly operated, 
while the rail beginning at the bottom of the illustration 
and disappearing at the top, is used by street railway 
cars. The average service includes a two-minute head- 
way with double-truck, 20-ton cars. This layout was in- 
stalled on wooden ties with an 8-in. concrete slab foun- 
dation and a 2-in. gravel ballast cushion. Traffic over 
it has been light throughout its life, consequently it is 
believed that the shallow depth of the casting and the 
poor grade of the cast metal are real causes of the 
break in the casting. It is also possible that the non- 
uniform character of the foundation was a contributing 
cause. 

Fig. 18 shows also a cast-iron-bound frog built of 
7-in. 108-lb. guard rail. Neither the running rail nor the 
insert in this case shows unusual wear, yet this layout 
must be renewed because the casting has broken. An 
average two-minute headway with double-truck city cars 
in conjunction with 45-ton interurban cars every half 
hour, make up the traffic over this layout. The track 
was installed in 1905, and for the past four years the 
casting at the side of the insert has been broken. In an 
effort to repair the layout, plates have been bolted on 
the sides to hold the hard center in place, and a heavy 
plate inserted beneath the two frogs to give it additional 
support. The break in the casting may be attributed 
to the use of 7-in. rail in special work over which 45-ton 
interurban cars are operated. Fig. 19 is another view 
in the same layout and is similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 17, over which half-hourly interurban service and 
two-minute headway by double-truck city cars are main- 
tained. The plate beneath the frog was inserted in 


making repairs in 1912. 
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Depreciation 


An Extended Analysis of the Different Kinds of Depreciation Which May Occur in the Physical Property of 
a Public Utility Company, the Various Methods Evolved for Computing This Depreciation and 
a Comparison of Their Merits and Demerits 


BY RALPH U. FITTING, WITH HARRIS, FORBES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The physical property of an operating company 
which has been long in use will show loss in value and 
utility, no matter how well maintained. The earning 
power may not be diminished thereby, but inevitably a 
certain portion which cannot be replaced will have worn 
away and can only be brought to full value and utility 
by complete renewal. This may be a large or small 
part of the total value, depending on its characteristics. 

Obviously, repairs cannot be continuously made to 
keep the investment to its full worth. For example, it 
is impossible to replace the wear on rails or overcome 
the ravages of chemical deterioration due to rust and 
decay. Therefore, admitting the gradual reduction in 
value of the physical property (not real estate). some 
method must be used to determine the loss in value. 

The question arises as to what is “depreciation,” and 
whether it is the: (1) deterioration of money value; 
(2) deterioration of utility value; (3) necessary 
amount to keep the investment in constructed property 
up to 100 per cent. 

Depreciation is really definable by any of the above, 
depending on the particular use to which it is to be 
applied and point of view. 


USES FOR GALCULATING DEPRECIATION 


In general, there are three distinct uses for calculat- 
ing depreciation, as follows: (1) equity for capitaliza- 
tion from estimated appraisal duplication value; (2) 
depreciated duplication value for rate-making pur- 
poses; (3) annual reserve which is to be taken from 
earnings to offset depreciation due to various losses in 
order to keep physical property up to 100 per cent. 

In the first case, in determining value at the time of 
appraisal to indicate the equity between physical worth 
and capitalization, depreciation covers the loss of value 
due to past operations. 

In the second case, it is not only necessary to deter- 
mine depreciation due to past operations to find total 
investment on which to base “fair return” but also to 
estimate depreciation on future operations in order to 
safeguard owners. 

In the third case, the application is somewhat differ- 
ent, since depreciation is represented by an accrued 
fund made up from earnings to offset the reduction in 
investment due to losses in value (and losses in utility 
in so far as worth is affected) to provide for renewals 
made necessary. These requirements may be brought 
on also by reason of age, obsolescence, inadequacy, 
changed demand, etc. Such funds by usual practice 
are accrued by monthly or yearly reserves to offset the 
original cost within the estimated life. 

The depreciation fund so accrued may be used in any 
of the following ways: 

1. A fund accrued against each piece of property 
and held as an invested fund during the life of such 
piece of property. 

2. If the fund is general it can be used for replace- 
ments without particular reference to locality in order 
to maintain the physical property as nearly as possible 
to a constant value. 

3. The fund can be kept in bank aad used to pur- 
ehase bonds of the company. 


4. The fund can be reinvested in extensions of the 
company’s property. 

5. The fund can be used to purchase the securities 
of other companies. 

If depreciation is not provided for by a reserve fund, 
then it must be considered to be provided in one of the 
following ways: 

1. By current repairs and replacements all charged 
to maintenance as required. 

2. By expenditures from surplus as required. 

3. By distribution as dividends out of earnings to 
offset probable loss in investment. 

Depreciation is not to be confused with bond sinking 
funds. 

Bond sinking funds and depreciation accruals are 
more or less analogous in so far as they relate to the 
protection of the investment, and the tendency in mod- 
ern financing seems to be away from the establishment 
of bond sinking funds as such and to establish in lieu 
a “sinking or renewal fund,” in which case the com- 
pany has the option of using such fund for purchasing 
its own bonds or using it for extensions. Obviously, 
against such extensions no further bonds can be issued, 
since the investment is increased purposely to protect 
the bonds outstanding. 

The line of demarcation between maintenance and 
depreciation is. not well drawn nor are the definitions 
by the commissions clear on the difference; in general, 
however, each may be determined by the effect on the 
life of the equipment concerned. 

If the changes do not increase the life of the equip- 
ment, the expenditure may be considered as covered by 
maintenance; if the life is lengthened, then it is depre- 
ciation. The safest way, therefore, is to consider 
maintenance and depreciation as collated and to be pro- 
vided out of the same fund. 

It is plain, therefore, that depreciation is a loss of 
value which must be made to keep the investment uni- 
form, in the case of a bonded debt, either by increasing 
the investment or reducing the bonds outstanding in 
order to keep the margin of security uniform; and for 
appraisal purposes find the reduction ofthe esti- 
mated duplication value from new value for the pur- 
pose of determining equity for capitalization or for 
rate-making purposes. 


KINDS OF DEPRECIATION 


The various kinds of depreciation, from the stand- 
point of loss of value, may be classified under two 
heads: (1) physical depreciation, and (2) functional 
depreciation. 

Physical depreciation (or the natural) is the result 
of decay and begins immediately after installation. 

Functional depreciation is the result of lack of fit- 
ness for function, as changed surroundings, growth of 
business, improvements in the art, etc. Functional de- 
preciation is indeterminate for future conditions and 
may or may not be necessary in the lifetime of a par- 
ticular piece of equipment. 

The following constitute the various classes of depre- 
ciation: tae 

1. Natural Depreciation—The loss of value due to 
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wear and tear, and to chemical changes in physical 
structure, as rust, decay, electrolysis and general nat- 
ural deterioration. 

2. Obsolescent Depreciation—The loss of value due 
to improvements in the art by improved design, inven- 
tions and discoveries. These are too numerous to men- 
tion all, but some are the advancements in arc lighting, 
steam turbines, high-voltage lines, electric railways, 
etc. However, these may not affect all companies alike, 
for what may be considered obsolete for one may be 
entirely suitable for another. 

3. Inadequacy or Supersession Depreciation—The 
loss of value due to the necessity of replacing equip- 
ment before the expiration of its useful life because 
of extraordinary requirements or insufficient size or 
capacity. For example, the building of underground 
distribution systems to take the place of overhead 
wires, as required by municipal authorities; or the re- 
moval of generating units for installation of larger 
capacity units made necessary by growing business; 
or replacing of rails with heavier steel on account of 
increased traffic. 

4, Price Depreciation—The loss due to reduction in 
unit prices may be on account of: (a) a temporary 
business depression, (b) improvements in manufacture, 
(c) reduction of transportation rates, or (d) tariff 
changes. If depreciation is calculated for an appraisal, 
consideration should be given to price depreciation if 
the replacement method is employed. If the historical 
method of appraisal is used, price depreciation will not 
enter. 

_ 5. Demand Depreciation—The loss due to decreasing 

demand for the product and therefore for the use of 
the plant. As for example, in the case of mining oper- 
ations where in certain districts the ore or coal may 
become exhausted or in a timbered district where tim- 
ber gradually becomes logged off. 

6. Accident Depreciation—Some have advocated the 
necessity of classifying the losses due to accidents and 
destruction of property to depreciation. This seems be- 
yond the scope of functional depreciation and enters 
into the field of insurance. The destruction of property, 
due to fire, floods, tornadoes and earthquakes, or the 
failure of structures, such as dams, bridges or build- 
ings, due to improper design or the loss of property or 
life due to collisions, wrecks, boiler explosions or burst- 
ing of flywheels, do not seem rightly to belong within 
the scope of depreciation. Usually, in cases of accident 
losses which are extreme, the stockholders carry the 
burden by loss of dividends. 


METHODS OF COMPUTING DEPRECIATION 


Various rules and methods have been evolved for the 
determination of depreciation, some only for the pur- 
pose of appraisal and some for accruals as required in 
accountancy. Most of the methods can be used for 
either. 

In general, all of the methods of computing depreci- 
ation of equipment, physical property, etc., begin with 
an assumption as to the probable life of the particular 
piece of apparatus to be depreciated, and some very 
elaborate formulas, on academic theories, have been 
derived. Many of the refinements introduced overlook 
the chances of great error which may be made by the 
necessity for estimating losses due to future uncertain- 
ties, and also overlook important points as to the prac- 
tical structure of component parts of apparatus and 
equipment. For example: 

There are very few things in present-day affairs with 
which we come in contact that are by themselves of 
simple elementary structure. Buildings are constructed 
of steel, stone, wood, brick, cement, ete. Though each 
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of these are elemental in themselves, they are again 
made up of complex structure; each part of which when 
in a finished building is subject to stress and depre- 
ciation, and each part will have a definite life and may 
or may not on its failure cause the failure of the par- 
ticular structure of which it is a part. This applies not 
only to buildings but to equipment, apparatus, machin- 
ery, distribution systems and all constructed parts of 
physical property. 

The great number of factors, most of which have to 
be estimated, and which in no two problems will follow 
the same laws, have been the reason for the great 
difference in opinion as to the proper method of com- 
puting depreciation and have made possible the variety 
of ways and means as brought forth by authors on the 
subject. 

The following summary covers some of the various 
methods of computing depreciation which have been 
used: 

I. The Straight Line Method assumes a definite life 
and a uniform rate of depreciation within that time. 

II. The Sinking Fund Method assumes a definite life, 
and by sinking fund formula with any percentage rate 
of accrual provides for a fixed sum yearly bearing in- 
terest which will offset the assumed value in that 
period. 

The fund that will accumulate at the end of any 
number of years, through the annual laying aside of a 
uniform amount and putting that out at compound in- 
terest, is determined by the following formula: 

(l+ R)¥—1 
R 


The sum to be laid aside annually at compound in- 
terest to accumulate a given amount at the end of a 
number of years is determined by the following for- 
mula: 


F= 


FR 
RR ey 2 

‘Where F' = the accumulated amount in dollars at the 
end of N years, 

D = the annual amount of dollars laid aside at inter- 
est compounded every twelve months, 

R=the annual rate of interest expressed as hun- 
dredths of a dollar and 

N = the number of years the amount is annually laid 
aside. 

III. The Arbitrary Method with Decreasing Payments 
Towards Maturity assumes the setting regularly into 
a reserve fund arbitrary amounts diminishing towards 
maturity. The total amount accumulated within the 
period will equal the total assumed value. 

IV. The Arbitrary Method with Increasing Payments 
Towards Maturity. This is similar to No. 3, except 
that it assumes the setting into reserve of increasing 
payments yearly. 

V. The Service-Output Method assumes a fixed per- | 
centage which will equal the value at the end of the 
period based on the output in units. 

VI. The 50 Per Cent Method assumes in any system 
composed of like things which have been in service con- 
tinuously and are replaced as they become worn out 
that the average remaining life of the entire is 50 per 
cent. Therefore the depreciated value is 50 per cent 
of new cost plus salvage value. 

VII. The Insurance Method assumes a theoretical 
life, in that money will not be needed for depreciation 
until required and should be spent in the year created 
for replacement of parts of the equipment. 

VIII. The Unit Cost-Depreciation Method assumes 
a definite life, and depreciation is determined from the 
increased cost of operation as compared with new 
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_equipment by a modification of the sinking fund for- 
mulas.as follows: 


IT Feat ie 8a) a) NIE 
ater ¥ y 


Where C = first cost of new plant unit. 

c = depreciated value of old plant unit. 

D =-sinking fund annuity which will accumulate 
$1 in life of new plant unit. 

d = sinking fund annuity which will accumulate 
$1 in the remaining life or m years. 

P-= annuity to provide for repairs to parts of 
the new plant unit during its life of N 
years. 

py = annuity to provide for repairs to parts of 
the old plant unit during remaining n years. 

Q = average annual operating expense, exclusive 
of repairs but including taxes, during N 
years. 

gq = average annual operating expense, exclusive 
of repairs but including taxes, during re 
maining life of n years. 

ry = rate of interest expressed as a decimal. 

Y = average annual number of units of product 
during entire life of N years. 

y = average annual number of units of product 
during remaining life n. 

The value of D and d are to be found by the following 
sinking fund formulas: 


Cc 


T 
oO Gry ced 
: 
4 eal 


Where N = number of years of life of new plant unit. 
n = number of remaining years of life of old 
plant unit. 

It frequently happens that Y = y as in the case of 
fixed plant units, like buildings, railway ties, etc., that 
perform an unvarying service throughout their lives. 
Then the formulas resolve into: 


COS 7). 
pear 
or 
Ce abate 
Cree tee 


IX. The Annuity Method assumes a definite life, and 
equal annual amounts are set up sufficient to provide 
at the expiration of the estimated life an amount equal 
to the original cost, plus interest on the investment. 
The annual interest is computed on the unexpired part 
of the investment and is subtracted from the equal an- 
nual amounts so set up to obtain the annual depreciation 
charge. The sum of the annual depreciation so ob- 

- tained will equal the original cost. 

X. The Reducing Balance of Cost Method assumes a 
definite life and that the total depreciation will equal 
the original cost, which is divided into annual amounts 
obtained by a fixed percentage of the remaining residue 
of cost after subtracting depreciation of the previous 
years. At the end of the assumed life the entire orig- 
inal cost will have been written off. 

XI. The Mortality Method assumes that depreciation 
follows the general curve of human mortality with 
slowly increasing rate during middle life and slowly 
decreasing rate toward later life. 

XII. The Per Cent of Gross Earnings Method as- 
sumes that the depreciation and maintenance of physical 
property can be covered by a fixed percentage of gross 
earnings. 
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DISCUSSION OF: METHODS 


In the following discussion the above definitions will 
be amplified and their application further explained, 
as necessary, by examples: 

I. Straight Line Method—This method perhaps has 
been longer in use than any of the others, and is pre- 
ferred and adhered to by many on account of its sim- 
plicity, and the fact that the entire subject is so prob- 
lematic and so intricate that the employment of more 
refined methods have not been shown to be justifiable. 
The principal argument against its employment is that 
during the first few years the amount of depreciation is 
in excess of what seems reasonable. 

II. Sinking Fund Method—There are many advo- 
cates of the sinking fund method, especially among~ac- 
countants, because of the fact that the form is in line 
with the accrual of monthly reserves, such as are gen- 
erally used for taking care of lump payments on taxes, 
insurance, maintenance, etc., and appeals to accountants 
for this reason. It has the one advantage over the 
“straight line” method in that the accruals for the first 
few years are not large. The principal argument against 
the employment of this method is that the increase in 
the depreciation reserve towards the end of the life is 
very fast, and that after the assumed life of the aparatus 
is passed the same argument should hold against nega- 
tive depreciation and a sum be accrued which should be 
credited to the value of the equipment beyond its as- 
sumed useful life. 

The following example shows the application of the 
sinking fund formula: 

Assume a plant worth $60,000 which is to be set 
aside in annual depreciation charges by the sinking 
fund method at interest at 3 per cent: 


Annual Charges Interest on 


Year to Depreciation Sinking Fund ing Fund 
1 $5,220 Oats $5,230 
2 5,230 $160 5,390 
3 5,230 320 5,550 
4 5,230 490 5,720 
5 5,230 660 5,890 
6 5,230 840 6,070 
7 5,230 1,020 6,250 
8 5,230 1,210 6,440 
9 5,230 1,400 6,630 

10 5,230 1,600 6,830 

$52,300 $7,700 $60,000 


III and IV. Arbitrary Method—Although there 
are not many advocates of the method of using arbitrary 
amounts set aside for depreciation during the assumed 
life of the equipment, the simplicity of the method ap- 
peals to many who are not familiar with the applica- 
tion of formulas. The reasons against employment of 
such methods are obvious. 

V. Service-Output Method—The application of this 
method for determining depreciation is not well con- 
ceived since matters of load conditions, power factor, 
load factor, kind of load, maximum demand, etc., have 
bearing on the question of output, any one of which 
may or may not be severe on the operating condition 
of the equipment. Also this method would be impos- 
sible to apply to all physical property, and for certain 
classes of property would make an unreasonable basis 
on which to compute depreciation. For certain classes 
of property in using this method of determining the 
rate at which the depreciation takes place, it is neces- 
sary that unit of service be used, for example, in the 
case of car wheels and cars on the basis of car miles 
operated, since it is plain that the wear and tear on 
these will be very much greater while in service. How- 
ever, to apply a unit of service, say in kilowatt hours, 
on a transmission line is not a proper basis, since there 
is no wear and tear for the transmission of electricity 
except for accidents causing short-circuits and. burn- 
outs. 


| 
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VI. 50 Per Cent Method—The 50 per cent method has 
a great many advocates among the engineers on ap- 
praisal work and has been used largely by Mr. Floy on 
the Third Avenue Railway estimates, by B. J. Arnold 
for the Public Service Commission of the First District 
of New York, by H. P. Gillette, railroad appraiser in 
the State of Washington, by Prof. M. E. Cooley in the 
Michigan State appraisal, and it is understood has been 


‘approved by the Master Car Builders’ Association. Ob- 


viously, this method is only suitable for appraisal pur- 
poses and then only to certain classes of equipment, of 
which there are a large number of one kind; for ex- 
ample, the poles of a distribution system, or meters. 
This method requires caution in use and should be used 
in connection with personal inspection. 

VII. Insurance Method—This method for computing 
depreciation is rarely used. 

VIII. Unit Cost—Depreciation Method—In a paper 
published by H. P. Gillette in the Electrical World, Nov. 
2, 1912, has been outlined this method of applying de- 
preciation and it has been derived on the assumption 
that the increase in maintenance expense and the de- 
crease in efficiency due to age should be compared -with 
new equipment in order to determine depreciation. The 
only place where this method can be applied is to gen- 
erating equipment which has sufficient measuring in- 
struments to obtain the data as required by the formula. 
This narrows the application of it down to generators 
and motors. For other equipment or structures, it is 
the sinking fund method. Theoretically, this means of 
obtaining depreciation may be sound, and answers de- 


- rived may be considered as an accurate measure of real 


depreciation on account of using factors which are im- 
portant from a utility value standpoint, but the great 
number of factors and the character of information 
required narrows its use to a limited degree. 

IX. Annuity Method—This way of determining de- 
preciation is of English origin and is a means of dis- 
tributing the interest on a sinking fund.basis, so that 
the charges for depreciation increase towards the end 
of the life. The principal objection is the necessity of 
carrying a larger amount in the depreciation reserve 
than necessary and writing off this larger amount to 
offset the interest charged thereto. The following ex- 
ample will show its application: 

Assume a company with an investment of $60,000 
which is to be written off in ten years by the annuity 
method, charging interest at 3 per cent annually on 
diminishing balances. The constant annual amounts 
chargeable to depreciation for expired investment in 
ten years would total $70,300, and the diminishing 
amounts credited on account of interest would equal 
$10,300. 


Expired Invest- Interest 

ment Charged to Credited to Actual Charge to 

Year Depreciation Depreciation Profit and Loss 
r $7,030 $1,800 $5,230 
2 7,030 ,640 5,390. 
3 7,030 1,480 5,550 
4 7,030 1,310 5,720 
5 7,030 1,140 5,890 
6 7,030 960 6,070 
ie 7,030 780 6,250 
8 7,030 590 6,440 
9 7,030 400 6,630 
10 7,030 200 6,830 
$70,300 $10,300 $60,000 


It is interesting to note that the actual charge to 
profit and loss by the annuity method and by the sinking 
fund method are exactly the same; but, in the first case, 


the interest is a fictitious item, while in the latter the, 


interest may actually be received. 

X. Reducing Balance of Cost Method—This method 
is also of English origin, and although it has an advan- 
tage over the annuity method, is open to the objection 
that the rate or per cent of decrease is very high for 
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ordinary length of life of physical property, and the 
depreciation during early years is at greatest rate. For 
example, the rates per cent required on reducing balance 
of cost basis in order to set aside any given amount are 
as follows: 


Rate Per Cent 


Years Years Rate Per Cent 

100 3 28 1 
72 4 26 11 
58 5 23 12 
48 6 18 15 
41 7 ale 20 
36 8 10 25 
32 9- 


XI. Mortality Method—In a paper presented by Ed- 
win Gruhl before the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation were shown a number of curves of depreciation 
as obtained from actual data in incandescent lamps, 
water works pumps, cast-iron car wheels and also hu- 
man life. In general these curves have similar shape, 
being a form of one-half sine wave with the greatest 
rate of depreciation during the middle one-third of 
average life. 

From the information at hand Mr. Gruhl draws the 
following conclusions as advantages of the mortality 
method over the straight line or sinking fund methods: 

a. Every point is determined by experience, and 
where a large number of instances of replacement have 
been utilized to determine the character of the curve, 
additional data will make only slight modification. It 
is possible therefore to generalize with insufficient data. 

b. It is not dependent upon an arithmetic average 
and is applicable to any age, whether or not the average 
life has been exceeded. 

c. It measures the effect of all causes of depreciation 
affecting the property and the effect of those causes at 
any age upon the average unit. 

d. When sufficient reliable data are available, it will 
permit by actuarial methods, the calculation of the an- 
nual reserves, which, with or without interest accumu- 
lations, as the case may be, will insure the replacement 
of the various elements of property at the end of their 
probable lifetime. That there is a substantial differ- 
ence between the annual reserve required for a new 
property and that required for one badly depreciated, 
readily follows. 

e. It draws the line sharply between what is the rate 
of depreciation, the appraisal problem, and the means of 
financing depreciation, the reserve problem. 

The principal objection to the use of the mortality 
method is the lack of sufficient data at the present time 
to determine mortality curves for all kinds of physical 
property. However, the method seems better suited to 
actual conditions on account of taking the value from 
results of experience than by arbitrary arithmetical 
deductions, as shown in the above methods. It also 
gives a present value in excess of other methods, by 
taking into account the slight depreciation during early 
life. 

It seems, therefore, that the mortality method gives 
us the nearest result to actual experience, but more 
information is required before it can be generally 
adopted, and in view of this limitation, the various engi- 
neering organizations would unquestionably find it of 
great value to select committees to collect such data and 
to provide mortality curves for various classes of ap- 
paratus, equipment and physical property. The results 
of experience so recorded, if adopted as standards for 
determining depreciation, would approach as near as 
possible to actual results. 

XII. Gross Earnings Method—With the growing ten- 


dency toward equalization of return on the investment 


for companies doing business of the same kind, the 
gross earnings are a measure of earning power and 
on which all charges should be based. The growing 
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favor of this method and the satisfactory results which 
it gives are the greatest arguments in its favor. 

The following table shows the range of percentages 
for maintenance and depreciation as actually required 
by various kinds of characteristic public utility and 
railroad companies. 


MAINTENANCE AND DEPRECIATION 
Per Cent 
Gross Earnings 


Main- 
, tenance 
Main- and De- 
tenance preciation 
Steam railroad—the Pennsylvania Railroad 

COLD AIS crea teusstdens Ctare eatehoee olay Laatysienaderene reine 29.5 Agvet 
Electric railroad—Interborough Rapid Tran- 

Sit COMPANY amie alels, w alccsioss (ees lei whe Rese 13.85 aire 
City railroad—Milwaukee Electric Railway & 

Light. Company semiacen veces viet eee 11.0 22.25 
Gas—Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company.. 6.48 10.97 
Electric—Union Electric Light & ‘Power 

Companys - tite. Se ee oe eee 4.55 18.5 
Telephone—Chicago Telephone Company.... 15.85 31.90 

CONCLUSIONS 


Reviewing the various methods of determining depre- 
ciation. Because of (1) the complexity of the factors 
entering into the problem, (2) the same factors in any 
two problems being sometimes greatly dissimilar, (3) 
the necessity of estimating into future conditions, (4) 
the uncertainties of determining the probable length of 
life, and (5) the abrupt end of life of apparatus or 
equipment not being determinable, refinement of meth- 
ods for most cases are not warranted. 

The conclusions to be drawn seem to be 

a. For appraisal purposes to determine either present 
value or future value by depreciation estimate from 
estimated duplication value any of the following meth- 
ods are sufficiently accurate: (1) straight line method, 
(2) 50 per cent method (when used with caution), (3) 
mortality method (when sufficient data have been ac- 
cumulated). 

b. For determination of depreciation accruals which 
should be set up into a fund out of earnings and to be 
used for maintenance and depreciation, the per cent of 
gross earnings method best applies. 

c. For accruing the depreciation reserve from a fixed 
percentage of gross earnings it is best to accrue into the 
account the difference between the amount expended 
for maintenance and this percentage. The depreciation 
reserve is then to be charged only when expenditures 
are made for improvements which extend life. 

d. When such expenditures are made the plant ac- 
count should be credited with the entire cost of the 
improvement and the depreciation reserve charged. 
Then the new cost of the apparatus or equipment re- 
placed is written off except for such salvage as may be 
obtainable. 


Efficiency Department With ‘‘Safety 
First’’ Features at Tacoma 


BY 0. C. MATHIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF EFFICIENCY PUGET 
SOUND ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND TACOMA RAIL- 
WAY & POWER COMPANY 


The department of efficiency of the Puget Sound 
Electric Railway and the Tacoma Railway & Power 
Company has for its objects the promotion of efficiency 
among employees, harmony between departments and 
good will of the public. Efficiency among employees 
may be divided into loyalty, ability and industry, so 
we aim to produce efficiency by increasing these qual- 
ities. 

OUTLINE OF WoRK, ETC. 

The department is trying to increase loyalty among 
the men by welfare work and personal influence; abil- 
ity is obtained by the selection of men and education. 
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In selecting a man we are influenced by his health, per- 
sonal appearance, past record and intelligence. Edu- 
cational work consists in teaching the man to be care- 
ful of passengers, self and freight; proper use of 
power; proper care of equipment; proper care of track; 
rights of the public (courtesy); care of injured and 
reporting accidents; necessity of and obedience to 
rules; observation and report of defects in the cars, 
lines, tracks, signals and machinery. Written and oral 
examinations are had on these subjects. Industry is 
the quality that represents a man’s cash value, and an 
attempt to increase this is made by example, develop- 
ment of pride in work, and especially by never over- 
looking an opportunity to show appreciation of good 
work, good conduct and the use of good judgment. 

Harmony between departments is promoted by tak- 
ing care of those matters where the duties of depart- 
ments overlap, that is to say, the efficiency department 
is used as a clearing house for those matters that are 
of interest to more than one department. Promotion 
of safety furnishes the best example of this, so, from 
the standpoint of safety only, the efficiency department 
superintends the training of trainmen and the inspec- 
tion of car equipment, track and overhead line. 

It is hoped that the good will of the public will be 
increased by presenting the company’s side of ques- 
tions in which the public is interested by advertising 
in the newspapers, by the distribution of literature on 
the cars and in the stations, by giving the complaints of 
patrons courteous personal attention and by securing 
for the public more careful and courteous treatment 
from employees. - 

This briefly outlines the work. As it may be of inter- 
est as to how we do the work, the following is added: 


How THE WorK Is DONE 


Our welfare work to date consists in furnishing free 
baths, pool tables, punching bags, piano and current 
periodicals in the trainmen’s quarters. Personal in- 
fluence consists in giving each man’s suggestion for 
the prevention of accidents or betterment of the serv- 
ice, etc., respectful personal attention. If his sugges- 
tion is not adopted he is told why and is satisfied that 
the reason is a good one. Every man is known by name 
and is made to feel that he is recognized as an impor- 
tant member of the company’s operating force. In this 
connection I might add that those who have difficulty in 
associating names and faces will find it helpful to have 
at hand, in convenient form, a list by numbers of all 
trainmen, to which one can refer during the conversa- 
tion and not allow the man to go away without being 
ealled by name. 

It promotes loyalty to keep the man informed on the 
problems of operation from the financial and man- 
agerial side. Our men are told where every nickel 
goes, and they know that they are getting all that the 
company’s income allows. If a man gets in the habit of 
criticising the company’s way of doing things, he is 
sought and in a friendly way, wholly lacking in an air 
of discipline, convinced of his error. It seems that 
this department can get closer to a man than can the 
department that necessarily must maintain an atmos- 
phere that makes discipline possible. 

As ability is the result of the development of the 
man’s natural qualities, a proper instructor during the 
period a trainman is breaking in is all important. An 
instructor should be a practical car man with experi- 
enee in the.shops and power department and thoroughly 
loyal. We do not consider technical training necessary 
for car men but believe that every man has an innate 
respect for a thing of value, so we put special stress 
on this point. Certainly a man is likely to give more 
undivided attention to running a $7,000 car over-a 


oe 


the shops, track and power departments. 
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$10,000 piece of special work than if he has no knowl- 
edge of their values. So the trainmen are told the costs 
of power, equipment, track, accidents, etc. When a 
motorman knows that he is saving the wages of two 
men when his car is coasting, he will coast more, and 
when the conductor knows that 1% cent of every nickel 
he takes in goes to pay for accidents, he becomes more 
interested in accident prevention. 

As we believe that a thorough knowledge as to the 
why of rules is conducive to their obedience, the rules 
are painstakingly explained. 

Our system of reporting defects has proved satis- 
factory. We have thirty boxes containing “safety 
first” cards located at as many places in the shops, car- 
houses, trainmen’s quarters, track and line department 
headquarters, storeroom and general offices. Above 
each box is a notice to the employees explaining the 
use to be made of the cards, and instructions about 
what to do with them when they are made out. No 
information obtained in this way is used as a basis 
for disciplinary action. The receipt of each card is 
acknowledged and the substance of the information re- 
ported to the proper department, or the matter is 
attended to by the efficiency department direct, as the 
case requires. The person who makes the report is 
notified as to what action is taken. If the suggestion 
is impracticable or has other features which make 
its adoption impossible, this is fully explained and the 
party is satisfied. 

The foregoing card system is supplemental to our 
safety committee, which consists of eighteen members, 
twelve of whom are trainmen, the others belonging to 
These men 
serve for a period of four months, the terms of one- 
half expiring each two months. This committee meets 
at noon on the first Tuesday of each month. We have 
a good lunch, and while the cigars are being smoked 
every man loses his reserve and gives up the best in 
him. A grouch simply cannot live through one of these 
meetings. When a man’s term expires, he goes forth 
a more loyal man with a much broader view and a more 
sympathetic understanding of the difficulties of the 
business from the management’s side. 

This committee has been organized since February, 
1918. In making up the report covering its first 
year’s work last March, it was found that 90 per cent 
of its 244 recommendations had been adopted by the 
management, and it has received similar encourage- 
ment this year. Most of the recommendations are to 
remedy specific local conditions and would not be of 
general interest. This does not mean that a large per- 
centage of the things recommended would not have 
been done in the old way without such a committee. 
It is certain, however, that many of them would not 
have been done. Moreover, there is a more cheerful 
and conscientious obedience to regulations when the 
trainmen have a hand in their adoption. For example, 
every superintendent knows how hard it is to get 
motormen to observe caution, slow and stop signs. At 
least 75 per cent of such signs on our system were 
placed by the suggestion of the trainmen, and they 
obey them because they know why they are there. They 
are also beginning to inauire on the outset of each 
recommendation, how much it costs and whether the 
advantage gained justifies the cost. In other words, 
their interest is becoming personal and intelligent and 
not simply routine. They are reaching a point where 
they can be called one of us and distinguished from the 
public, who seem to think that the company’s cash bag 
has no bottom. 

The idea that to develop pride in the work makes a 
man more industrious presupposes a spirit of content- 
ment. A man to be contented must feel secure in his 
position and feel that it is worth while to make a suc- 
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cess of it and that loyalty and industry will receive a 
reward. Trainmen are kept informed as to the earn- 
ings of men in other trades, and the men who have 
been in the service from ten to twenty years and are 
making it their life work are held up as examples of 
what a man can do as atrainman. Most of these older 
men own their homes, have good families and are cit- 
izens that would honor any trade. These things are 
referred to in our bi-weekly lectures at the trainmen’s 
quarters. It seems that sober thought along these 
lines would develop. professional pride. To take work 
well done as a matter of course and always to disci- 
pline for mistakes is, at most, only half right. An 
opportunity should never be missed to show that good 
service is appreciated. Our best men are the fellows 
of whom we see the least. They are never in trouble, 
never on the carpet. Therefore, to see these fellows, to 
let them know that they are not forgotten, and to 
encourage them by a show of appreciation is a good 
thing. 

The promotion of harmony between departments 
does not mean the prevention of open hostility but the 
bringing about of a better understanding of the other 
fellow’s problems. Within the last few years the claim 
departments have been especially aggressive in push- 
ing their interests, and properly so; yet, while it should 
be nothing short of sacrilege to say a word against so 
manifest a humanitarian movement as “safety first,’’ 
other departments have felt that in some instances ex- 
tremes have been reached and expenditures have run 
up maintenance costs that results have failed to justify. 
Again, the transportation departments have felt that 
their province was being invaded by the attempt of the 
power, mechanical, track and claim departments to pass 
on the competency of the trainmen. The efficiency de- 
partment is trying to overcome this friction by making 
a special study of accident prevention from all sides. 
It is influenced in recommending measures by the effect 
upon all departments concerned and by teaching the 
car men to be courteous, to avoid accidents, to care for 
the car equipment, to save power, to care for the track 
and overhead; in short, to produce men that are satis- 
factory to all. 

To obtain the good will of the public it is necessary, 
first of all, to give good service. This we know 
we are doing by giving all the service that the 
patronage justifies. With this as a foundation, we 
continually keep our side of the question before the 
public in our column in the daily papers. It seems 
to be the simple matters that the public is ignorant of 
—things so patent that we make the mistake of con- 
cluding that everybody knows them. For example, the 
reason why cars are sometimes late, why everyone 
cannot always have a seat, why extensions and upkeep 
are regulated by income, and why rules and regula- 
tions are necessary for good service. It is from a mis- 
understanding of these small things that a great 
amount of popular prejudice comes. We have also be- 
come converted to the idea that we are not always 
right, and when a patron has a complaint this depart- 
ment gives it attention. If the company is at fault, we 
are not afraid to say so, to remedy the trouble, to apol- 
ogize or do whatever else the occasion demands. Most 
of our enemies are made through the men on the cars. 
Since the public is influenced in the formation of its 
opinion of the company’s policies by the impressions 
made by the car men, we are making a special effort 
to eliminate the discourteous car man. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway 
reports a decrease in the number of passengers carried 
recently. This it ascribes to disturbed industrial 
conditions, particularly in the suburban territory 
through which it operates. 
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Signals on the New York State Railways, 
Rochester Lines 


A Remarkably Complete System of Track-Circuit Controlled Automatic Block Signals Has Been Recently 


Installed on the High-Speed Interurban Lines of This Company, Following Movements at Short 


Headway Being Permitted by Three-Position Intermediate Signals with Overlap Control 


An automatic block signal system having many un- 
usual features has been recently placed in service on 
both the Rochester & Eastern and Rochester & Sodus 
Bay lines, which are high-speed, single-track interurban 
railways operated by the New York State Railways. 
The same system of signaling is used on both lines and 
affords absolute blocking between passing sidings for 
opposing movements and protection for following move- 
ments at shorter intervals by means of intermediate 
signals. Three-position semaphore signals are used 
and overlaps are provided in all cases so that cars 
which may run past stop indications for the full braking 
distance are in no danger. Distant indications are pro- 
vided throughout by having the semaphores take the 
clear position from the caution position of the signal in 
advance. Apparently nothing which will aid in provid- 
ing for safe and rapid service has been omitted. 

On the Rochester & Eastern line the daily traffic con- 
sists of thirty-four scheduled trains, of which four are 
freight trains, between Rochester and Geneva, and also 
nineteen scheduled trains between the terminals and 
several intermediate’ stations. The scheduled speed is 
32 m.p.h. for limited trains and 22 m.p.h. for the local 
service. On the Rochester & Sodus Bay line the traffic 
consists of forty trains, including three for freight 


service. These trains have a scheduled speed of about 19 
m.p.h. This traffic is nearly doubled on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, when many of the trains are operated 
in as many as five or six sections. 

Each line is about 40 miles long. In most cases the 
sidings are single-end, but there are several double-end 
sidings and several stretches of double track, varying 
in length from a quarter of a mile to a mile and one- 
half. The average distance between passing sidings is 
approximately 2 miles. 

The switches of the single-end and double-end sidings 
are equipped with rigid or non-automatic switch stands 
and are normally locked in the main line position. It 
is the practice at these sidings for a car to run by, 
back in and head out or to head in, back out and proceed, 
depending on the direction of the train. 

The switches at the ends of the double track stretches 
are equipped with spring or automatic switch operating 
mechanisms and the switch points are normally set for 
right hand movements—for the turnout at one end of 
the double track and for the main line at the other end, 
as it is the practice for cars to run through to the right 
on these stretches. 

All switch lamps are equipped with two 12-volt, 5-watt 
tungsten electric lights, connected in multiple, which re- 
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ceive energy from a line transformer located at each 
switch. 
SIGNAL SYSTEM 


The signals are arranged according to the General 
Railway Signal Company’s absolute-permissive block 
system, so named because it affords absolute blocking 
between passing sidings for opposing train movements, 
in which case the block is the distance between adjacent 
passing sidings, and permissive or standard double track 


blocking for following movements, in which case the 


block is from signal to signal. This materially increases 
the factor of facility without diminishing the factor of 
safety. 

The signal arrangement provides starting signals 
which are located at the passing sidings and govern train 
movements in their respective directions, with one or 
more pairs of intermediate signals between sidings. 
Signals governing movements in the same direction are 
approximately 4000 ft. apart. Overlaps were incorpo- 
rated in the system in the interest of “safety first,” and 
the starting signals are staggered accordingly. Signal 
indicators are located at stub-end passing-siding 
switches to repeat the indications of the signal in the 
rear. Switch indicators are also located at intermediate 
switches to indicate the condition of the blocks in both 
directions, and switch circuit controllers, through which 
the signal control circuits were broken, are located at 
the switches. Both rails are used for the return of the 
d.c. propulsion current. 

A typical signal arrangement was published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 4, 1918, page 620. 
With two pairs of intermediate signals, the overlap is 
800 ft., or the safe braking distance. The stop control 
of the intermediate signals extends to their respective, 
opposing, starting signals at the ends of the block. This 
arrangement makes the block for opposing movements 
from siding to siding and insures a stop indication at 
an intermediate signal if an opposing train has passed 
the opposite starting signal. For following movements 
the block is from signal to signal. 

With only one pair of intermediate signals, the over- 
lap at the intermediates is 1500 ft., which represents 
the safe braking distance for two opposing trains. If 
a condition occurred in which, for example, a west-bound 


ROCHESTER SIGNALS—VIEW OF SWITCH INDICATORS 
AND SWITCH CIRCUIT CONTROLLER 
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ROCHESTER SIGNALS—-MAP OF ROCHESTER INTERURBAN 
LINES, NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS 


train entered a block then occupied by an east-bound 
train, it would still be necessary for one or both trains 
to pass a stop indication at the intermediate signal be- 
fore a collision could result, and, even if both trains 
simultaneously approached the signals at high speed but 
applied the brakes. at the respective intermediate sig- 
nals the trains would come to a stop before colliding. 
In the block at the beginning or end of a section of 
signalled territory there are no intermediate signals, 
and to maintain the high degree of safety the signal at 
the beginning of the signalled territory is so arranged 
that it normally indicates stop. The opposing signal 
normally indicates caution, as there is no signal in 
advance governing movements in the same direction. 
The control of the opposing signals is interlocked so 
that only one can display a proceed indication at one 
time. A train approaching the normal stop signal en- 
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ROCHESTER SIGNALS—SIGNAL MECHANISM 


ters a short preliminary track section, which causes the 
operation of the normal-caution signal and the display 
of a proceed indication, provided the block is unoccupied 
and that the opposing signal is in the stop position. 


USE OF THE TELEPHONE 


Train orders, messages and miscellaneous company 
business are transmitted by means of the telephone, 
which also performs an important service in connection 
with the signal system, as trainmen can communicate 
with the dispatcher at each signal. 

The rules prescribe that a stop signal must not be 
passed except under authority of a train order issued 
by the dispatcher. For communication with the dis- 
patcher, a portable telephone set with flexible cord at- 
tachment is mounted in the motorman’s compartment 
of each car, and connection to the telephone line is ob- 
tained by means of two jacks which are mounted on the 
first transmission line pole in the rear of each signal. 
These jacks connect with duplicate telephone circuits, 
one of which is ordinarily used as a dispatching circuit 
for the transmission of train orders and other orders 
affecting the movement of trains; the other circuit is 
ordinarily used for miscellaneous company business. 
The motorman can make a connection through the car 
door and can talk with dispatcher without leaving his 
compartment. The fiexible cord when not in use is 
wound on a reel which forms a part of the telephone set. 

If a train on single track meets a stop signal and 
communication with the dispatcher cannot be obtained 
the rules permit a train to pass the stop signal and flag 
through block in accordance with the old flagging rules. 
A time-table rule requires that all trains must report at 
certain stations and receive either a train order or a 
clearance card before proceeding. 

The fouling point or end of track circuit at passing 
sidings and other turnouts is marked by a wrought-iron 
pipe post which stands back of the insulated joint so 
that trainmen can see that their cars are clear of the 
fouling point, as prescribed by the rules. This point is 
worthy of note as trainmen frequently allow cars to 
stand on the fouling section where there is no post or 
sign, and so-called signal failures result. 

Signal indicators are installed at passing siding 
switches to repeat the indications of the signal in the 
rear. The signal indicator at a siding repeats the in- 
dications of the starting signal to the rear signal, and 
a train on the siding observes the indicator instead of 
the starting signal, which is approximately 900 ft. in 
the rear of the switch. Signal indicators are of the 
semaphore type and operate in two positions. The 45- 
deg. position indicates that signal is in the clear or cau- 
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tion position, and the horizontal position indicates that 
signal is in the stop position. Switch indicators are of 
the disc type and show a red disc when the block is 
not clear. 

Normally, signal and switch indicators display proceed 
or clear indications, but the rules require the operation 
of a test push button on the indicator case before the 
indication can be accepted. If the push button is oper- 
ated when block is clear the indicator arm or disc 
moves to stop position, but returns to normal position 
when released. If block is not clear, the indicator arm or 
disc remains in the stop position. The push button 
shows when indicator is in proper working order and 
thus materially increases the efficiency of the device. 
The word East or West is painted on each indicator 
case, according to the direction which the indicator 
governs. 

All switches are equipped with switch circuit con- 
trollers. Circuits controlling operation of the signals 
are broken through the switch circuit controllers and, 
as the controller contacts are operated by a connection 
to the switch points, adjustments can be made so that a 
clear signal cannot be displayed unless the switch is 
in proper main-line position. 


SIGNALS 


The installation makes use of the General Railway 
Signal Company’s Model 2A, top-of-mast, electric motor, 
semaphore signals, which operate in three positions and 
display the indications in the upper left-hand quadrant. 
There are also several light signals which were installed 
where the low hanging branches of trees would inter- 
fere with an operative semaphore signal. The signals 
are equipped with 110 volt, single-phase, twenty-five- 
cycle induction motors. This motor is in reality a two- 
phase motor arranged to operate on single-phase cur- 
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ROCHESTER SIGNALS—LOCATION OF SIGNALS WITH 
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rent by means of an impedance which is connected in 

series with one of the windings in order to obtain the 
necessary phase displacement. Both windings are in 
service while the motor is operating, which eliminates 
the necessity of contacting devices such as are ordinarily 
used with single-phase motors to interrupt the current 
through the starting winding after motor has developed 
its normal speed. 

The semaphore arm is held in the caution and clear 
positions by means of a stator winding and a laminated 
iron core or rotor. The rotor is loosely mounted on 
the armature shaft and operates in connection with a 
clutch. The rotor does not revolve with armature shaft 
when the operating windings are energized, but when 
semaphore arm is moved to the caution or clear posi- 
tion the stator windings are energized, the clutch be- 
comes effective, the magnetic attraction between the 
poles of rotor and stator prevents rotation of the arma- 
ture shaft and holds the signal arm in the proper posi- 


tion. When the holding circuit is broken, the stator 
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short of any obstruction.” When switch is in wrong 
position the lower arm is horizontal, indicating stop. 

When used on single track, the upper arm operates 
in three positions and the lower arm in two positions, 
horizontal or zero position to 45-deg. position. When 
the upper arm displays a proceed indication (clear or 
caution), the lower arm is in the horizontal position 
and a train proceeds on authority of the upper arm. 
When the block is occupied, the upper arm is in the 
horizontal position and lower arm is in the 45-deg. posi- 
tion, indicating “proceed at slow speed prepared to stop 
short by any obstruction,” as on double track. 

The semaphore signals are electrically lighted by two 
12-volt, 5-watt tungsten lamps which are connected in 
multiple and receive energy from a 9-volt tap on the 
line transformer. The operation of the lamps below 
their rated voltage affords ample illumination and mate- 
rially increases the life of the lamps. The light signals 
are electrically lighted by two 40-watt tungsten lamps 
which are connected in multiple and receive energy from 
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ROCHESTER SIGNALS—TRAIN SCHEDULE DIAGRAM 
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windings are de-energized which releases the rotor and 
the semaphore arm returns to the caution or stop posi- 
tion by gravity. 

The standard signal has a square-end blade, the front 
of which is painted red with white stripe and the back 
white with black stripe. From foundation to top of 
relay box, the signal mast is painted black, from there 
to the mechanism case the mast is painted white, and 
above this point black. Each signal mechanism is 
equipped with two Veeder counters which register the 
number of semaphore movements. One registers the 
number of caution or 45-deg. movements, and the other 
the proceed or 90-deg. movements. 

There are several stations where it is frequently 
necessary, in “closing up” trains, to permit two or more 
trains to occupy the same block in order to avoid delays. 
To provide for this condition, the management adopted 
a special two-arm signal of which the upper arm con- 
stitutes the main indication and a lower or calling-on 
arm the restricted indication. When used on double 
track stretches the upper arm is non-operative, being 
fixed in the horizontal or stop position. The lower arm 
operates in three positions and normally is vertical, 
indicating “proceed at medium speed,” but when block 
is occupied, the lower arm is in the 45-deg. position, 
indicating “proceed at slow speed prepared to stop 
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SHOWING EFFECT OF SIGNAL ON ORIGINAL SERVICE 


a 55-volt tap on the line transformer. The electric 
lights require practically no attention and have been 
known to give good service for more than a year, thus 
reducing the cost of lamp maintenance and affording an 
efficient and economical method of signal lighting. 


INSTALLATION 


The signals and signaling appliances were manufac- 
tured and installed by the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y. Material for the transmis- 
sion line, also the insulated joints and power bonding 
material, was furnished and installed by the railway 
company’s forces. Material for insulating switches 
was furnished by the signal company and installed by 
the railway company. The installation work was per- 
formed under the supervision of C. L. Cadle, electrical 
engineer New York State Railways. 


The government of the province of Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, has sent to the Legislature a sixty-year franchise 
which it proposes to grant to Anastasio Lopez & Com- 
pany for the building of a rural tramway system, either 
steam or electric. Under the proposed franchise passen- 
ger and freight tariffs are subject to government ap- 
proval, and provision is made for the government to 
acquire the lines after thirty years. 
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Convention of the Railway Signal Association 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention Was Held at Bluff Point, N. Y., Sept. 22-24, 1914—Numerous Reports of 
Committees Were Presented and Discussed, Including Those on Electric Railway and Alternating 
Current Signaling and on Signaling Requirements for Electric Railways 


The annual convention of the Railway Signal Asso- 
ciation was held at Bluff Point, N. Y., on Lake Cham- 
plain, Sept. 22-24, 1914. At this meeting the reports 
from a number of committees were received and dis- 
cussed, and several of these were of special interest to 
electric railways. Among them was the report of the 
committee on signaling practice, to which had been as- 
signed the work of recommending an aspect for in- 
structing trains to take siding at non-interlocked 
switches. The committee stated that the principle that 
the association was asked to pass upon was the display 
of a disc with the words “Take Siding” printed upon it 
when it was desired that a train should get into the 
clear at locations not controlled by interlocking plants. 
A suggested design which was reproduced in the Jour- 
nal of the Railway Signal Association for June, 1914, 
pages 205-206, contemplated the illumination of the sign 
by reflected light because this had been found to be the 
most practicable method yet developed. However, there 
was nothing in the suggested aspect to prevent its illu- 
mination by transmitted light if a satisfactory way 
could be found to do this. Several aspects were now 
being used, but they differed from that suggested to 
the extent that sometimes a letter “S” and sometimes 
the word “Siding”? was used. The suggested sign was 
to be displayed only when a train was to side-track and 
the device could be’ operated by any convenient means. 
Only one application of the principle was suggested, but 
the committee stated that, next year, if this aspect was 
approved other applications would be presented for the 
approval of the association. In conclusion it was recom- 
mended by the committee that the suggested aspect 
should be submitted to letter ballot as a standard of the 
association. 

This committee also had been assigned the work of 
investigation and report on automatic train control, 
and the committee submitted in its report the findings 
of the American Railway Association at the meeting in 
May, 1914, as a revision of the requisites now included 
in the manual of the association. These findings were 
reported in abstract in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for May 23, 1914, page 1150. The committee had been 
requested to confer with the special committee on sig- 
naling requirements of electric railroads, recommend- 
ing modifications deemed necessary to meet the peculiar 
requirements and conditions for the signaling on elec- 
tric railways. The committee reported progress in this 
work. 

The special committee formed to develop a method of 
recording signal performance submitted several record 
forms. These included blanks for the use of trainmen 
in reporting signal interruptions, for the use of dis- 
patchers in recording the information transmitted by 
this form, for the use of maintainers in reporting the 
causes of signal interruptions, for the use of signal 
inspectors or maintainers in recording and reporting 
monthly the number of signal operations and for the 
use of signal engineers and supervisors in making 
monthly and annual reports. Regarding the latter it 
was stated that any amount of detail could be incor- 
porated and modifications made to cover special condi- 
tions without material deviations from the basic design. 
Details were suggested for guidance in printing this 


form, these to be modified to suit the requirements of 
systems as determined by existing conditions. 
detailed information to be incorporated in the forms 
was as follows: Miles of road signaled; number of sig- 
nals and types; signal movements; trains operated; 
trains delayed by signals; track department; power de- 
partment; signal department; motive power depart- 
ment; transmission department; operating department; 
defective system or manufacture; miscellaneous; sum- 
mary. 

The committee’s report also included some general 
instructions which were as follows: 

1. Parts of apparatus broken on account of improper 
design or workmanship should be sent to 
office with full statement, stating serial number and 
manufacture. 

2. Remarks column should be freely used to insure 
explanation. 

38. Black ink, or, if typewritten, reversed carbon back 
of sheet, should be used, so that blueprints may be taken 
from the sheet. 

4. Fifty per cent of interruptions, classified as un- 
known, may be charged to creditable stops. ; 

5. When the counter reading of a signal, as com- 
pared with the readings of adjacent signals, seems to 
be in error and no reasonable cause can be attributed, 
the reading of adjacent signals will be substituted. A 
signal, however, protecting a number of switches, may 
make more movements than adjacent signals, in which 
case the readings shown should be used, as the signal 
has been making proper movements and should be so 
credited. 

6. In the event of an interruption to a power supply 
or transmission line affecting a number of signals, only 
one interruption will be charged against maintenance, 
but an interruption for each signal affected will be 
charged against operation. ~ 

7. In computing efficiency, the following items may 
not be taken into account: Creditable interruptions; 
false proceed indications; lamps out. 

The committee stated that a number of railroads were 
delaying the adoption of signal performance report 
forms pending the action of the Railway Signal Asso- 
ciation toward the adoption of standards. The major- 
ity of replies in circular letters indicated that this re- 
port contained satisfactory material for their use and 
that they were willing to try it. The committee 
realized that the forms, if used, might be subject to 
further development as determined by service require- 
ments and might be the means of harmonizing the pres- 
ent widely diversified practices. Therefore the mem- 
bers of the committee unanimously recommended the 
submitting of this report to letter ballot for adoption. 

The standing committee on electric railway and alter- 
nating current signaling had been given the following 
assignments: a, Continued investigation of the vari- 
ous systems in operation; b, prepare specifications and 
requisites for apparatus and materials for a.c. block 
signal systems; c, investigate the inductive effects be- 
tween the signal circuits and adjacent electric circuits 
and formulate recommendations; d, investigate the 
hazards due to the paralleling of high tension and low 
tension lines. 
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The committee, of which C. H. Morrison is chairman, 
presented under subject a a number of descriptions of 
various a.c. signal installations. In connection with as- 
signment b a number of specifications on different 
classes of material were presented. It was stated that 
considerable time had been spent in investigating as- 
signment c, but on account of the difficulty experienced 
in collecting information the committee could only re- 
port progress at this time. Progress was also reported 
on assignment d, and there were submitted specifica- 
tions for overhead crossings of electric light and power 
lines which when complied with would greatly reduce 
the hazard of high-tension crossings. 

A majority of the descriptions of existing a.c. instal- 
lations on electric railways which were presented by the 
committee have already been published in previous 
issues of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, the Piedmont 
Traction Company installation being the one exception. 
Regarding this the committee stated that the signaled 
section was between Charlotte, N. C., and Hoskins 
Yards, N. C., a distance of approximately 414 miles. 
There were seventeen signals and six switch indicators, 
the material having been furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company. The line was double tracked for 
34% miles and had a single track at one end approxi- 
mately 1 mile in length. Indications were given by 
means of lights backed up by large hoods, the operation 
being controlled by track circuits with sixty-cycle, 
single-phase signaling current. Distant signals were 
generally used, being erected at points which ranged 
from 1200 ft. to 1600 ft. in the rear of home signals. 

_ In the specifications submitted by this committee it 
was stated that the use of oil in impedence bonds could 
not be recommended. Petrolatum was recommended 
instead. This should be a pure mineral oil, free from 
acid, alkali and other chemicals, with a melting point 
between 120 deg. Fahr. and 130 deg. Fahr. Specifica- 
tions for transformer oil and alternating-current elec- 
tric generators were also submitted, as was a revision 
of the specifications for overhead crossings of electric 
light and power lines. In connection with revision of 
existing specifications the committee stated that track 
relays receiving all of their energy from the track rails 
should consume not more than 20 volt-amp with a power 
factor of 54 per cent at 3 volts. Relays receiving part 
of their energy from the track rails and part from an- 
other source with the two currents in quadrature rela- 
tion should consume not more than 1.6 volt-amp with 
a power factor of 6 per cent at 1.3 volts from track, with 
not more than 11 volt-amp unity power factor at 110 
volts taken from the other source. 

The committee on wires and cables presented elab- 
‘orate specifications for galvanized messenger wire, in- 
cluding a series of tables of recommended sags for mes- 
senger wires and showing sizes and strengths that 
should be used to support cables of various weights and 
spans. In connection with these tables the committee 
called attention to the apparently excessive sags re- 
quired by the tables. As the correctness of the 
formulas and calculations were evident to the commit- 
tee, it followed from an examination of sags of cables 
now in place that the method of erection used in the 
past (consisting principally of pulling the wire as tight 
as the line foreman deemed proper), had resulted in the 
wires being drawn too tight. Sufficient sag was not al- 
lowed to give a reasonable factor of safety if a man was 
required to ride the cable. 

The committee on power interlocking presented speci- 
fications for incandescent lamps and for the installation 
of vitrified clay conduit systems. Progress was reported 
in the preparation of typical circuit plans for electric 
interlocking and in the investigation of the energy 
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required for operating and holding signals. The report 
on the use of 30 volts or less for the control of electric 
interlocking apparatus as published in the June issue of 
the Journal of the Railway Signal Association was 
recommended for submission to the association by letter 
ballot. The standing committee on storage battery and 
charging equipment also presented several specifications 
and plans covering material required in connection with 
storage-battery work, and the committee on standard 
designs, signal symbols and nomenclature presented a 
number of drawings: 

The latter committee’s report stated that the return 
of the letter ballot of last year on the color of signal 
blades was inconclusive, recommending that a new 
ballot be submitted to provide a definite opportunity 
for decision between two color schemes for three-posi- 
tion signal blades. These suggested color schemes were 
red with a white stripe and yellow with a black stripe. 
The committee presented also an extended nomenclature 
for use with plans and apparatus. 

The committee on automatic block submitted specifica- 
tions for a primary battery and for a d.c. vibrating 
highway crossing bell, and reported progress on several 
other matters. A minority report of one of the sub- 
committees of this standing committee was also sub- 
mitted. This minority report covered the matter of 
typical circuit plans for automatic block signals on 
single-track roads, and the sub-committee offered the 
following requisites for the circuits: Signals should be 
so located as to provide adequate spacing and head-on: 
protection; and the control of signals should provide, 
1, positive block indications against opposing trains 
between sidings; 2, stop, caution or clear indications for 
following movements, as on double track; 3, that two 
trains meeting at a passing siding shall each first receive 
a caution indication; 4, protection for switches and 
switching movements, as on double track; 5, protection 
against single crosses and any number of grounds caus- 
ing false clear indications; 6, that opposing signals 
governing the same block shall not display simultaneous 
proceed indications, authorizing trains to proceed 
against each other, nor, 7, to move from passing sidings 
against each other. 

The committee stated that to fulfill these requirements 
it was necessary to provide a larger number of relays 
and relay contacts than were required under present 
methods. Such additions were frequently referred to 
as added complications, but to the sub-committee were 
known to be added factors of safety, which had not 
heretofore been used but which would be indispensable 
in future. 

The special committee on signaling requirements of 
electric railways submitted as information a report 
showing the aspects and rules that had been adopted 
by the American Electric Railway Association at its 
1913 convention. The committee on subjects and defini- 
tions also presented a short list of terms with definitions 
for the consideration of the association. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Railway 
Signal Association, which was held at Bluff Point, 
N. Y., Sept. 22-24, proved to be the largest and most 
successful meeting in the history of the association. A 
total of 433 were in attendance, including 160 guests 
of the association. The meeting was opened at 10 a. m. 
on Tuesday, Sept. 22, with an address by F. P. Patenall, 
president of the association, and this was followed by 
the report of C. C. Rosenberg, secretary-treasurer. The 
report of the standing committee on signaling practice, 
of which an abstract is printed elsewhere, was then 
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submitted. An extended discussion took place regard- 
ing the nature of the proposed aspect for instructing a 
train to take siding at a non-interiocked switch, objec- 
tion being made to the suggested use of an illuminated 
sign instead of a standard semaphore arm. This objec- 
tion, however, was overruled and the aspect as proposed, 
together with other recommendations of the commit- 
tee, was approved for submission to the association by 
letter ballot. 

The recommendations of the special committee which 
submitted proposed standard forms for recording inter- 
ruptions to traffic by signals were approved, without dis- 
cussion, for submission to letter ballot, and the reports 
of the several standing committees on storage-battery 
and charging equipment, on wires and cables, on power 
interlocking and on the automatic block, were also ap- 
proved with minor changes, the report of the committee 
on lightning protection being referred back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration and presentation at a 
later date. 

At the session on Wednesday the recommendations 
of the committee on standard designs were approved for 
submission to letter ballot. The report of the commit- 
tee on electric railways and a.c. signaling was also ap- 
proved, the historical data accompanying the report be- 
ing accepted as information. In connection with the 
report of the committee on definitions it was decided 
that because of the difficulty of obtaining unanimous 
opinion upon the various terms used in signaling the 
matter should be held in abeyance for the present time. 
At this session several amendments to the constitution 
were also passed. 

On Thursday the meeting began with a report from 
the committee on mechanical interlocking, and a num- 
ber of drawings -for mechanical derail layouts and 
switches which were submitted were accepted by the 
association as being good practice. This was followed 
by a report from the committee on contracts giving a 
table of points to be assigned to different units used in 
interlocking plants for the purpose of establishing per- 
centages of cost in joint construction. This table was 
approved with certain changes in nomenclature. The 
report of the committee on manual block was then ap- 
proved and, following this, the report of the special com- 
mittee on signaling requirements for electric railways 
was accepted without discussion as information. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the result of the 
election of officers for the ensuing year was announced 
as follows: For president, T. S. Stevens, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway; for second vice-president, 
C. A. Dunham, Great Northern Railway; for secretary- 
treasurer, C. C. Rosenberg; for directors, C. W. Parker, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, J. M. Waldron, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, F. B. Wiegand, Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway, and W. N. Manuel, Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railway. The new first vice-presi- 
dent, who is W. J. Eck, Southern Railway, was elected 
as second vice-president a year ago and was advanced 
in accordance with the custom of the association, with- 
out election at this meeting. 

The report of the committee on a location for the 
convention in 1915 recommended Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and this choice was supported unanimously by the asso- 
ciation. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 


The entertainments provided for delegates and guests 
constituted a most enjoyable and important part of the 
meeting. These began with an informal dance on the 
evening of Monday, Sept. 21. On Tuesday afternoon 
there was a boat trip on Lake Champlain, and in the 
evening a mock-trial was held. On Wednesdav contests 
at tennis and croquet were arranged and a golf tourna- 
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ment divided interest with a trip through the famous 
Au Sable Chasm. In the evening the annual dinner 
occurred. This was a remarkable success, although it 
was dry—a condition that by no means extended to ex- 
ceptional speeches by A. H. Rudd, signal engineer Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; C. S. Sims, vice-president Delaware 
& Hudson Company and T. S. Stevens, signal engineer 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad. F. P. Patenall, 
retiring president of the association, acted ably as 
toastmaster. An interesting feature of the banquet was 
the presentation of a handsome silver loving cup to Mr. 
Patenall as a token of esteem by his subordinates in the 
signal department of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
The entertainments on Thursday consisted of the annual 
baseball game in the afternoon between the East and 
the West, in which the former team was successful, and, 
in the evening the annual dance. On Friday the dele- 
gates left by boat through Lake Champlain and Lake 
George, stopping for the evening at Fort William Henry, 
at the south end of the latter lake. 


Large Attendance Expected at the 
Panama Exposition 


According to President Charles C. Moore, of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, the attend- 
ance at the San Francisco fair will probably be larger 
on account of the war. While the war will probably 
make a reduction in the attendance from Europe, it is 
believed there will be a larger attendance from South 
America and the Orient. It is thought also that people 
from these countries will come to establish business con- 
nections with American manufacturers and place orders 
for goods formerly bought in Europe. Moreover, many 
Americans who usually visit Europe in the summer will 
go to San Francisco instead. 

Definite assurances have been received from France, 
Italy, Turkey and Japan that they will make the ex- 


hibits originally intended. Holland has added $300,000 - 


to her original appropriation, Italy has ordered work on 
her building and exhibits rushed and Japan has asked 
for and received an increase of space. The Argentine 
Republic has increased its appropriation from $1,250,- 
000 to $1,750,000. : 

The exposition is said to be 92 per cent ready to-day, 
and it will open on Feb. 20 as planned. 


Taxation Valuations of Iowa Interurban 
Roads 


The forty-third annual report of the executive coun- 
cil of Iowa fixing the taxation valuations as of July 
21, 1914, gives the following mileage and taxable value 
per mile for the interurban roads in the State: Albia 
Interurban Railway, 10 miles, $2,500; Cedar Rapids & 
Marion City Railway, 20.97 miles, $8,500; Centerville 
Light & Traction Company, 7.84 miles, $3,000; Charles 
City Western Railway, 16.83 miles, $2,000; Davenport 
& Muscatine Railway, 25.27 miles, $3,000; Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern Railway, 117.97 miles, $3,000; 
Inter-Urban Railway, 64.18 miles, $3,500; Iowa & 
Illinois Railway, 33.05 miles, $3,700; lowa Railway & 
Light Company, 46.38 miles, 3,700; Mason City & 
Clear Lake Traction Company, 14.16 miles, $4,500; 
Oskaloosa & Buxton Electric Railway, 2.3 miles, $3,700, 
and Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, 87.63 
miles, $4,500. The total trackage represented amounts 
to 452.54 miles, with a taxable value of $1,676,301. 


The Hamilton (Ont.) Street Railway donated the en- 
tire receipts for Sept. 10 to the Patriotic Fund. 
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War and the Electrical Industry 


Abstract from English Paper Showing Effect of War on Tramways in Service and Receipts—Also Articles 
Describing Current United States Trade, Electrical Opportunities in South America 
and Slowness of South American Payments 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTS AND THE WAR 


According to The Kleccric Kauway and Tramway 
Journal ot Sept. 4, the fuil etfects of the Kuropean war 
upon the public transportation services of the United 
Kingdom have not made themselves felt, but the tram- 
ways were affected during the first epoch of the war. 
One of the earliest results was the calling from almost 
every tramway system of a considerable number of mo- 
tormen and conductors who were reservists or territo- 
rials. The effects of this sudden withdrawal of skilled 
men were naturally serious, but by canceling holiday 
leave and other obvious steps the managers for the most 
part kept all, or nearly all, of their services going. As 
to what may happen when the veteran reserves are 
called up, no prediction is ventured, but the managers 
have an eye to this contingency, and will undoubtedly 
be prepared to keep their cars moving. 

In regard to traffic the paper says: 

“So far the effects of the war upon tramway traffic 
have not been very serious, largely owing to the fact 
that a large proportion of the population has refrained 
from going to the seaside, and has'spent its holidays at 
home, to some extent taking rides on the cars. As the 
~usual holiday season declines, however, this influence 
will disappear and in view of all the conditions which 
obtain we must look forward to lower traffic receipts, 
with exceptions, perhaps, in the cases of cities or towns 
where war materials are produced on a large scale.” 

Of the special services rendered by the tramways to 
the authorities or to the community since war was 
declared, nothing is said in detail, but it is stated that 
the Bradford tramway cars hauled guns up the steep 
hills which lead out of that city, and in many towns 
working men were assisted by the extension of the hours 
during which tickets are issued at special workmen’s 
fares. Many other services were rendered by the cars, 
while hundreds of motor buses from London and other 
places were commandeered for military purposes. It is 
expected that in the near future both these classes of 
vehicles may be fitted up as ambulances and sick wards. 


CURRENT EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


According to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the exports for August fell off $77,572,475. The 
total August imports amounted to $110,337,545 as com- 
pared to $187,909,020 in August, 1913. For the first 
eight months of the year the exports were $1,311,319,- 
707 as compared to $1,515,182,137 for the same period 
last year. The imports, which include raw material 
used for export goods, decreased from $137,651,553 
in August, 1913, to $129,399,496 in August, 1914, a de- 
erease of $8,252,057. For the eight months the figures 
were $1,156,300,228 for 1913 and $1,269,992,869 for 
1914. Some of the import figures are affected by the 
- tariff and not by the war, 61.8 per cent entering free of 
duty in August this year as compared to 50.9 per cent 
in August last year. 

The Pan-American Union on Sept. 22 issued a state- 
ment cautioning American manufacturers against a be- 
lief in an immediate market for the sale of products in 
Latin America. It was stated that South American 
countries now need financial help, reasonable credits 
and markets for their raw products, more than Ameri- 
can manufactured products and additional shipping 


facilities. The real Latin American opportunity is one 

for co-operation, investigation and preparavion. 
Secretary Redfield, Department of Commerce, has an- 

nounced that the department will soon place in Rio de 


. Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago and Lima commercial 


attachés to make extended studies of all the markets. 
According to Mr. Redfield, the first and foremost need 
in South America is the re-establishment of her basis 
of credit. Without this credit merchants and manufac- 
turers in this country cannot afford to sell and without 


-it Latin America cannot buy. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CREDITS 


MR. MUCHNIC BEFORE PAN-AMERICAN DIPLOMATS EMPHA- 
SIZES SLOWNESS OF PAYMENTS AS CAUSE OF POOR 
CREDIT CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


At a conference of Pan-American diplomats recently 
called in Washington by Secretary of State Bryan, 
Charles M. Muchnic, in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment, American Locomotive Company, New York, and 
representative of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
discussed the general credit condition in South America. 
Mr. Muchnic stated that as a matter of fact bankers 
do not generally extend credit in South America to the 
consumers direct, but rather to the middlemen. These 
as a rule add to the manufacturers’ prices profits rang- 
ing from 20 per cent to 200 per cent. These middlemen 
make no stipulation with the ultimate purchaser as to 
when his payments are to be made, but rather encour- 
age the accounts to run indefinitely so that the manu- 
facturer who might be desirous of doing business di- 
rect with the South American consumer finds himself 
at a great disadvantage. South American representa- 
tives have criticised Americans as always exacting cash 
payments against documents and as not being willing 
to extend credit to South American merchants or gov- 
ernmental institutions. Such criticism is not just or 
correct, because most American manufacturers are more 
than willing to extend credit to the South American 
purchasers provided they can be given a reasonable 
assurance that payments will be made on maturity. 

Some years ago Mr. Muchnic made a trip through 
South America and found in checking up the prices 
quoted by commission agents with those quoted direct- 
ly by the American Locomotive Company, that a large 
discrepancy existed. When he remonstrated with the 
agents as to the exorbitant commission or profits they 
added to the regular prices, they invariably stated, 
“Well, we never know when we are going to get our 
money, so that we have to add large profits.” Not be- 
lieving such business conditions possible, the company 
arranged to extend credits to its South American clients 
on open account. This was done for the last five or 
six years, and although not a single dollar was lost on 
the principal of the transactions involved, the company 
had great difficulty in impressing upon its customers the 
necessity of meeting their obligations on the due dates. 
There were cases where payments of $200.000 or $300,- 
000 that had become due were not paid for more than 
two years after their maturity and it was impossible to 
collect interest for the time elapsed between the dates 
payment was due and made. The invariable failure to 
pay on the due date cost the company many thousands 
of dollars in interest. 
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If South American diplomats would impress upon 
their governmental institutions and their people the de- 
sirability of meeting payments on the dates promised 
or could devise some means whereby they could give 
some reasonable assurance to American manufacturers 
that promises of deferred payments would be met on 
the dates agreed upon, Mr. Muchnic believes that South 
American countries could get all the credit desired. 
There is no unwillingness among bankers and manu- 
facturers to grant credit to South Americans provided 
they can be certain that the obligations incurred 
will be paid off promptly. British banks in South 
America refuse to buy any bills of exchange on South 
America because, they state, they are not certain of 
being able to collect the amounts due. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE SPECIAL 


As noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 
19, the Lehigh Valley Railroad on Sept. 24 started a 


South American trade special over its lines between 


New York and Buffalo. The three speakers on the 
train included Charles M. Pepper, Edward Albes and 
W. S. Kies. Mr. Pepper, who was for ten years a 
member of the foreign trade bureau at Washington, 
spoke of specific markets in South America. Mr. Albes 
went as the personal representative of Director-Gen- 
eral Barrett of the Pan-American Union. Mr. Kies, 
who is in charge of the South American branches of 
the National City Bank of New York, discussed the 
financing of business enterprises with South Americans. 
Press representatives were invited to make the trip. 
Meetings, at which there was presented specific infor- 
mation applicable to the main industries of each 
town, were held at Easton, South Bethlehem, Allentown, 
Hazleton, Ithaca, Auburn, Geneva, Rochester and Buf- 
falo. 


CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


MR. KINLEY DISCUSSES NEED OF AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
IN SOUTH AMERICA AND BEST FIELDS FOR ENDEAVOR 


According to a statement made by David Kinley, di- 
rector of courses in commerce, University of Illinois, 
to a representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
a considerable proportion of South American exports 
represents interest on indebtedness. In other words, 
England, France and Germany have built up their South 
American trade largely through financing South Amer- 
ican enterprises. If the United States is to replace any 
or all of these countries it must furnish capital to South 
America. This is particularly true of the west coast, 
where mineral resources are awaiting a larger develop- 
ment than they have yet had. Mr. Kinley stated that if 
a group of American manufacturers should advance 
$50,000,000 for railroad or mining enterprises on this 
coast they would not send gold to South America. The 
proper persons in that continent would receive credit 
for the amount and would then purchase in this coun- 
try the necessary materials and supplies, paying by 
drafts on the credits advanced. After the work was 
under way and successful, they would pay interest and 
capital from the proceeds of their exports to this and 
other countries. 

Mr. Kinley believes that American manufacturers 
might build up their trade to a considerable degree with- 
out financing South America’s projects, but that they 
could never get the bulk of the business. The more 
capital South Americans can secure the more they have 
to sell and the more, therefore, they are able to buy. 
This process accounts for the great hold of England 
and Germany in Argentina and Chile. There is a con- 
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siderable field still open in these countries, but in Mr. 
Kinley’s opinion American manutacturers could have an 
easier time in Peru, Ecuador or possibly Brazil. There 
has been, however, asserts Mr. Kinley, too much talk 
of government initiative in this matter. If any manu- 
facturer in this country is in earnest about developing 
trade with South America he must proceed on his own 
initiative, sending responsible agents, meeting South 
American credit terms, and in general helping to build 
up what a recent manufacturer called “a network of in- 
telligent agencies.” ; 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


The American Manufacturers’ Export Association 
held a luncheon at the Whitehall Club, New York, on 
Sept. 18 to discuss foreign trade conditions. Charles E. 
Jennings, the president, presided. The first speaker was 
H. N. Douthitt, special agent of the Department of Com- 
merce, who is soon to go to South America to investi- 
gate the trade possibilities for American electrical and 
other machinery. He said that while American prices 
were probably a little higher than the prices of Euro- 
pean manufacturers, American products had a good 
reputation in South America and the establishment of 
markets was only a question of educating the people 
through branch houses. 

Charles M. Muchnic, third vice-president American 
Locomotive Company, said that in view of the present 
deplorable financial conditions in South America, Amer- 
ican manufacturers should now attempt only to lay the 
foundation for future returns. Trade with South Amer- 
ica should be established on the basis of the quality of 
the goods. He also discussed some of the points men- 
tioned in his address before the Pan-American diplomats 
in Washington, outlined in another column. William A. 
Graham Clarke, commercial agent in charge of the bu- 
reau of foreign commerce in New Orleans, discussed the 
serious conditions arising from the lack of cotton mills 
to use the raw cotton now without its regular market 
in Europe. Prof. Guy Edward Snider, of the College of 
the City of New York, who has just returned from 
South America, spoke of the acute financial situation 
there and of the harm done by some American manu- 
facturers in sending goods below sample quality. J. 
J. Teal, of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, described the 
plan of that company to send a special train from New 
York to Buffalo to advertise the possibilities of export 
trade. 


MR. STICHTER ON TEXAS TRADE 


B. B. Stichter of Dallas, general manager Southern 
Traction Company, Dallas, Tex., recently urged Texans 
to make a campaign to capture the South American 
trade. ‘The merchants and business people of Dallas 
and other large Texas cities,” he said, “should band to- 
gether and come to Galveston and charter a steamer 
to go and make personal appeals for business. They 
should go prepared to give facts and figures about what 
can be expected from this country in the way of trade. 
The campaign should not stop with the Central Amer- 
ican countries, and with the cities along the eastern 
coast of South America, but the gospel of trade should 
be carried to the Western cities. Now that the Panama 
Canal has been opened, there is no reason that Texas 
should not get her part of the trade from the Pacific 
part of the country.” Concerning conditions reflected 
by the world conflict. Mr. Stichter declared that 
if all can hold their own for sixty days there will be a 
loosening of conditions and the country’s business will 
again be on the boom. 
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American Association News 


Complete Lists of Finance, Exhibits and Entertainment Committee Members and of Exhibitions (to Sept. 15) 
Are Given Below—A Preliminary Announcement of the Entertainment Plans Is Also Given 


COMMITTEES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ AS- 


SOCIATION 


The full convention committees of the Manufacturers’ 
Association have just been announced. The several de- 
partments of the work are under the general direction 
of vice-presidents of the association as follows: 

FINANCE, Safford S. Colby, vice-president Allen & 
Peck, Inc.; EXHIBITS, Edwin H. Baker, second vice- 
president Galena Signal Oil Company, New York; 
ENTERTAINMENT, Charles R. Ellicott, assistant Eastern 
manager Westinghouse Traction Brake Company. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Wylie Brown, Bridgeport Brass Company, chairman. 

C. A. Baptiste, ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, New 
York. 

Merrill G. Baker, Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa. 

G. A. Barden, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. K. Baylor, General Electric Company, New York. 

C. P. Billings, Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 


‘pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. L. Brinsmade, Westinghouse Machine Company, 


_ New York. 


W. A. Brown, Waclark Wire Company, New York. 

W. C. Dickerman, American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, New York. 

S. A. Greer, Rail Joint Company, New York. 

H. L. Hawley, Consolidated Car-Heating Company, 
New York. 

Henderson W. Knott, Morgan Crucible Company, 


‘Ltd., New York. 


C. E. Leach, New York Air Brake Company, New 
York. 

M. A. Oberlander, Western Electric Company, New 
York. 

H. E. Ross, Electric Traction, New York. 

J. E. Slimp, Ohio Brass Company, New York. 

H. J. Spalding, Aluminum Company of America, 
New York. 

E. J. Waring, Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New 
York. 

R. C. Wilson, Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, New York. 


W. L. Wright, Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Company, Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXHIBITS COMMITTEE 
H. G. McConnaughy, Dearborn Chemical Company, 
director. 


George Arnold, Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


S. A. Bullock, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

S. J, Cotsworth, Lorain Steel Company, 
phia, Pa. 

N. M. Hench, Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

William M. Henderson, Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Steelton, Pa. 

T. W. Illingworth, Midvale Steel Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

F. D. Killion, Western Electric Company, New York. 

J. A. Kucera, ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, New 
York. : 


Philadel- 


R. C. McCloy, Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. R. McFarlin, Electric Service Supplies Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 

J. C. MecQuiston, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 

Edwin B. Meissner, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Perry, H. W. Johns-Manville Company, New 
York. 

A. L. Price, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

F. W. Sargent, American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company, Mahwah, N. J. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

P. C. Snow, Globe Ticket Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. H. Snyder, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Charles H. Thomas, 
Franklin, Pa. 

S. M. Wilson, The J. G. Brill Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Westinghouse Companies, East 


Louis Car Company, St. 


Galena-Signal Oil Company, 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


W. G. Kaylor, Westinghouse Traction Brake Com- 
pany, chairman. 

H. G. Barbee, Maryland Steel Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

C. H. Beck, National Brake & Electric Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Walter Berry, Carnegie Steel Company, New York. 

W. L. Boyer, Bemis Car Truck Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

R. M. Campbell, Detroit Graphite Company, New 
York. 

Charles C. Castle, U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. 

E. F. Chaffee, O. M. Edwards Company, Syracuse, 
Ne Yi. 

C. G. Chamberlin, F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds 
Company, New York. 

Thomas Cooper, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. V. Dee, G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

J. H. Denton, Railway Utility Company, New York. 

W. J. Fleming, Automatic Ventilator Company, New 
York. 

N. M. Garland, Ohio Brass Company, New York. 

L. E. Gould, ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. O. Grayson, Grayson Railway Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Alfred Green, Galena-Signal Oil Company, New York. 

A. A. Hale, Griffin Wheel Company, Boston, Mass. 

R. F. Hayes, Curtain Supply Company, New York. 

H. A. Hegeman, U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. 

H. H. Helms, Aluminum Company of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

J. M. High, the Pantasote Company, New York. 

A. P. Jenks, General Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. 

F. E. Johnson, Ohio Brass Company, Chicago, IIl. 

P. M. Kling, Laconia Car Company, Boston, Mass. 

W. A. Lake, Pantasote Company, New York. 

C. W. Laskay, Hale & Kilburn Company, New York. 

E. R. Mason, E. R. Mason Company, New York. 
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T. F. McKenna,; Electric Service Supplies Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. G. Pearce, Standard Steel Works Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H. N. Ransom, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York. - 

D. A. J. Sullivan, Galena-Signal Oil Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

S. W. Trawick, General Electric Company, New York. 

W. H. Trubee, Galena-Signal Oil Company, New 
York. 

W. H. Wilkinson, Pressed Steel Car Company, New 
York. 


PLANS OF THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


W. G. Kaylor, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, has announced several of the important 
features of the entertainment plans for the con- 
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on the convention pier, and it will be followed by in- 
formal dancing. On Tuesday evening there will also 
be informal dancing in the ballroom on the pier. 
Wednesday evening will be carnival night. There will 
be a number of special features, among which will be 
a dancing contest with prizes to be awarded to the lead- 
ing three couples. This will be open to all members 
and guests. There will also be a Kee-no dance open to 
all. On Thursday night the grand ball will occur. On 
Monday afternoon a concert and dance will be given in 
Parisian Garden at the entrance lobby of the conven- 
tion pier. On Tuesday afternoon a ladies’ auction 
bridge tournament will be held in the Parisian Garden, 
which will be entirely rearranged for the occasion. 
Prizes will be given as usual for the highest scores. 


For all of the musical events a twenty-five piece orches- 


tra will be provided. 
In addition to the other attractions a skee-ball con- 
test will continue during the entire convention. Five 
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Spaces 611, 613 and 615 have been arranged as the meet- 
ing room for the Accountants’ Association, and spaces 610, 
612 and 614 for the Claim Association. 
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PLAN OF OUTER END OF CONVENTION PIER 


vention. One of the most novel is a trap shoot- 
ing contest, which is expected to be an annual aftair 
hereafter. The traps will be placed on the ocean 
end on the convention pier, and pigeons will be 
thrown out over the ocean. Prizes will be offered 
for the highest scores made by experienced con- 
testants and by novices. All persons desiring to par- 
ticipate are requested to bring their own guns, although 
a few will be provided for the use of the novices. Ar- 
rangements have been made to supply contestants with 
standard trap shooting shells. A practice shoot will 
be held on Tuesday morning, and the contest will occur 
on Wednesday afternoon. The shooting should be in- 
teresting on account of its spectacular character, and a 
gallery at the side of the pier will afford a convenient 
location from which to view the sport. It has been 
found by test that the noise of the shooting will not 
interfere with the meetings because the traps will be 
located at a considerable distance from the hall, and 
the noise of the ocean will mask the sound of the guns. 
C. C. Castle, U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, 
is chairman of the sub-committee in charge of the trap 
shooting. 

The entertainment committee has provided for an 
obstacle golf tournament on the lawn of the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel. The course, which will com- 
prise nine holes, will be laid out by an expert and will 
be artistically arranged. Two prizes will be offered for 
the ladies and two for the men. The chairman of the 
sub-committee in charge of this tournament is N. M. 
Garland, Ohio Brass Company. 

On Monday evening the annual reception will be held 
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alleys for this sport will be provided in the aquarium 
court. Prizes will be offered for the highest scores 
made by men and by women. 

The usual free roller-chair-service between the hotels 
and the pier will be furnished. 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS AT THE CONVENTION 


Following is a list of the exhibitors, with space num- 
bers in parentheses. 


Automatic Ventilator Company, (317); Albert & J. M. 
Anderson Manufacturing Company, (874 and 375) ; Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, (558, 559, 560, 561) ; American 
Engineering Company, (12); American Mason Safety 
Tread Company, (538); American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, (619); Atlas Railway Supply Company, (502 and 
504); American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, (416) ; 
Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Company, (500) ; 
American Railway Supply Company, (526); Alloy Steel 
Forging Company, (569); American Lock-Nut Company, 
(512); S. Abrahams & Company, (323); Auto Utilities 
Manufacturing Company, (816). 

Bemis Car Truck Company, (503); The Brookfield Glass 
Company, (831); L. 8S. Brach Supply Company, (141); 
The Blake Car Step Works, (600); The Buda Company, 
(311); The J. G. Brill Company, (8); Bayonet Trolley 
Harp Company, (541). 

The Cooper Heater Company, (325); Cleveland Frog & 
Crossing Company, (585 and 587); Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany, (574 and 575); Carnegie Steel Company, (546, 547, 
548, 549, 550, 551, 552, 558); Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, (101, 103, 105); The Curtain Supply Company, 
(638) ; Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Com- 
pany, (620); Cheatham Electric Switching Device Com- 


ee 
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pany, (159); Consolidated Car-Heating Company, (22); 
Consolidated Car Fender Company, (589). 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, (16); The G. Drouve 
Company, (607); The Duff Manufacturing Company, 
(637) ; DuPont Fabrikoid Company, Inc., (307); The Day- 
ton Fare Recorder Company, (386 and 387) ; Drew Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, (315). 

Elastic Car Waste Company, (576); The Electro- 
Mechanical Brake Company, Ltd., (610); Electric Trac- 
tion, (10); The Esterline Company, (318); The Ellcon 
Company, (534 and 536); The Eclipse Railway Supply 
Company, (571 and 573); The O. M. Edwards Company, 
Inc., (519 and 521); The Electric Railway Improvement 
Company, (570 and 572); Electric Service Supplies Com- 


* pany, (414); ExLecTric RAILWAY JOURNAL, (7). 


Flood & Conklin Company, (18); Fonger Fender Com- 
pany, (830); Federal Signal Company, (131). 

Globe Ticket Company, (380 and 382); General Railway 
Signal Company, (604 and 606); General Vehicle Com- 
pany, Inc., (603); Griffin Wheel Company, (148, 145, 147, 


149); General Electri¢é Company, (20); Gold Car Heating ; 
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Pyrene Manufacturing Company, (215, Aquarium Court); 
The Pantasote Company, (400); The Pennsylvania Steel 
‘Company, (23); Prepayment Car Sales Company, (414); 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, (162 and 164); The Prest-O-Lite 
eo Inc., (543); The Prince-Groff Company, (384) and 

The Rail Joint Company, (350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 357); Railway Track-work Company, (161 and 168) ; 
Railway Roller Bearing Company, (134); Rooke Auto- 
matic Register Company, (321); Railway & Industrial En- 
gineering Company, (609 and space near Greek Temple) ; 
The Railway Materials Company, (535); Railway Im- 
provement Company, (584 and 586); John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, (17 and 19); Railway Utility Company, 

(372 and 373). 

Simmen Automatic Railway Signal Company, (153 and 
155); Standard Corporation, (10C); The Seymour Port- 
able Rail Grinder, (138); Sauvage-Ward Brake Company, 
Inc., (501); Schutte & Koerting Company, (154 and 156); 
The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company, (532); Sterling Fare 
Register Company, (828); Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
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& Lighting Company, (306 and 308); Galena-Signal Oil 
Company, (24); Goldschmidt Thermit Company, (13, 114, 
116, 118 and 120). 

Hauck Manufacturing Company, (200); Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, (158 and 160); Hale & Kilburn Company, 
(407 and 409); Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Com- 
pany, (566); Hubbard & Company, (618); The Hunter 
Illuminated Car Sign Company, (36 and 88). 

Index Visible, Inc., (523); The International Register 
Company, (300, 302, 304) ; The Indianapolis Switch & Frog 
Company, (173); Independent Lamp & Wire Company, 
(527) ; The_International Steel Tie Company, (148). 

Jennison-Wright Company, (110); H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, (336); J. N. Johns Manufacturing Company, 
(371) ; Johnson Fare Box Company, (320, 322 and 324). 

Lutz-Webster Engineering Company, Inc., (509); Lord 
Manufacturing Company, (577); Laconia Car Company, 
(Track Exhibit Space) ; The Lorain Steel Company, (418). 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company, (319); The 
Midvale Steel Company, (640); MacRae’s Blue Book Com- 
‘pany, (10B); The Morgan Crucible Company, Ltd., (104 
and 106); Mark Manufacturing Company, (617); Mary- 
land Steel Company, (23); McGraw Publishing Co., (7). 

National Car Wheel Company, (578 and 579); National 
‘Brake Company, Inc., (368 and 869); The National Lock 
“Washer Company, (539); R. D. Nuttall Company, (140, 
(142 and 144); Nachod Signal-Company, Inc., (124); Na- 
tional Brake & Electric Company, (15); National Tube 
‘Company, (554, 555, 556, 557); Nelson Valve Company, 
(126); The Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, (513) ; 
‘Naugle Pole & Tie Company, (332 and 334); New York 
Switch & Crossing Company, (562 and 563); National Car- 
bon Company, (326). 

Ohio Brass Company, (358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 
365); Ohmer Fare Register Company, (301, 303, 305); Okon- 
ite Company, (168). 


Company, (10A); The Standard Paint Company, (507) ; 
St. Louis Car Company, (588); The Peter Smith Heater 
Company, (376 and 377); St. Louis Steel Foundry, (14) ; 
Standard Underground Cable Company, (388); Star Brass 
Works, (506); Sattley Manufacturing Company, (378 and 
379); The Sterling Varnish Company, (567); Street Rail- 
way Signal Company, (117 and 119). 

The Thew Automatic Shovel Company, (309); Tool Steel 
Gear & Pinion Company, (624); Templeton, Kenly & Com- 
pany, Ltd., (636); Taylor Electric Truck Company, (109, 
111, 113, 115); Transportation Utilities Company, (582 
and 583); Thayer & Company, Inc., (511); Trigger-Lock 
Reversible Controller Finger, (151); The Trolley Supply 
Company, (366 and 367); Ernest H. Thompson, (314). 

U.S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, (622); The 
Union Switch & Signal Company, (133, 135, 137 and 139) ; 
United States Electric Signal Company, (401); United 
States Wood Preserving Company, (107); The Universal 
Lubricating Company, (870); Universal Safety Tread 
Company, (568). ; 

Van Dorn Coupler Company, (531 and 533); Valentine 
& Company, (580 and 581). 

Wasson Engineering & Supply Company, (613); The 
Watson Stillman Company, (611); The Wyoming Shovel 
Works, (608); The Whitmore Manufacturing Company, 
(121, 123 and 125); Charles N. Wood Company, (129); 
The Waclark Wire Company, (381 and 383); Western 
Electric Company, (337); Walpole Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, (333); Wilson Remover Company, (213) ; Whittier 
Mills Company, (318); Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, (21); Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company, (21); Westinghouse Machine Company, (21)% 
Edwin §. Woods & Company, (587); Wheel Truing Brake 
Shoe Company, (505); Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Company, 
Inc., (621 and 623). 

Yarnall-Waring Company, (128). 
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Equipment and Its Maintenance : 


Short Descriptions of Labor, Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices in Every Department of Electric Railroading 


(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will be Paid for at Special Rates.) 


Notched Triangle to Aid Good Lettering 


BY G. H. MC-KELWAY, ENGINEER OF DISTRIBUTION BROOK- 
LYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 


The appearance of a drawing is always greatly im- 
proved if the lettering has been done in a neat manner, 
but many draftsmen object to taking the time required 
to make the letters carefully and therefore turn out 


NOTCHED TRIANGLE FOR EVEN LETTERING 


much poorer looking work than they should. A few 
days ago the writer noticed a draftsman using a triangle 
with a number of notches of different depths cut into 
it, as shown in the drawing, and inquiry revealed the 
fact that they were used to aid in the drawing of lines 
to insure that all letters of the words on the drawings 
were of the proper height. 

When ruling such lines the average draftsman must 
first mark off with a rule a number of points the 
required distance apart and then draw the lines through 
those points with his T-square to get them parallel to 
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each other, shifting the T-square down to the next point 
each time after drawing a line through the one above. 


All of this takes time, whereas the plan observed was - 


so much simpler and quicker that it may be of value to 
others. 

With the triangle notched as illustrated there is no 
marking of the distance apart that the lines are to 
come, or of shifting the T-square from one point to 
another. The bottoms of the notches are each a certain 
distance below the one next to it, so that all that the 
draftsman has to do is to set his T-square once, put the 
pencil point in one of the notches, move pencil and 
triangle across the paper, making one line, then shift 
the pencil to another notch, depending upon the size of 
the letter to be made, and draw another line, always 
without moving the T-square. This can be repeated 
again if a third line is desired to make the letters, the 
pencil being moved to still another notch. The result is 
a number of parallel lines made so quickly and easily 


that the draftsman has no excuse for not using them 


and thus securing a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of his drawings. 


New Haven Construction Notes—Yards 
and Sidings 
BY A FORMER INSPECTOR 

In electrifying the yards and sidings of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad most of the wire 
was pulled by hand. A few of the sidings were equipped 
by means of work trains, while in other cases we used 
small tower cars. The accompanying illustrations will 
show the variety of conditions and methods which were 
applied better than any extensive descriptions. 


Fig. 1 shows the messenger and trolley wires being © 


lined up before measurements were taken for the 


NEW HAVEN CONSTRUCTION NOTES—FIG. 1—LINING UP MESSENGER AND TROLLEY WIRE: FIG. 2—PULL-OFF HANGER 
TIED TEMPORARILY IN PLACE ON A CURVE; FIG. 83—INSULATOR FOR STEEL MESSENGER WIRE AT BRIDGES — 
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hanger rods. A tie wire 
was used wherever a 
hanger was to go. The 
measurement for the 
hanger spacing was 10 ft., 
plus or minus. The hanger 
rods were measured with a 
scale which showed the cor- 
rect length of rod required, 
with due allowance, of 
course, for the trolley clip 
and the hook over the mes- 
senger. 

In a number of places we 
found it possible to use 
standard hangers. Thus 
Fig. 2 shows a_ pull-off 
hanger temporarily tied in 
é place on a curve. Fig. 3 
illustrates the form of insulator used with the %-in. 
steel messenger at catenary bridges. Fig. 4 shows a 
typical passage at a switch point from the bridge type 
construction of the main line to the pole type construc- 
tion at sidings. 
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FIG. 6—STEEL TOWER AT 
NAVIGABLE WATER 


NAVAVAV, 


NEW HAVEN CONSTRUCTION NOTES—FIG. 4—PASSAGE 
FROM MAIN LINE TO A SIDING 


Cross-span work under way in a large yard is shown 
in Fig. 5. The ladder was hung on what we termed a 
riding wire. This wire was put up between the poles or 
span supports so that the men could go up the poles and 
ride out on a ladder or safety belt to any wire on which 


“NEW HAVEN CONSTRUCTION NOTES—FIG. 5—CROSS-SPAN 


WORK IN A LARGE YARD 
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they had to work. Those who saw the linemen on wires 
commonly remarked that they were human spiders. 

The final view, Fig. 6, is an interesting variation from 
the general construction inasmuch as it shows the steel 
towers which were erected on the shores of navigable 
waters in accordance with the clearance provisions of 
the United States War Department. 


Safe Substation Design for Incoming 
Wires 


BY J. G. KOPPEL, ELECTRICAL SUPERINTENDENT OF BRIDGES, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 


Much has been done to raise the standard of sub- 
station equipment, but very little is heard about the 
design of the substation building. Sometimes the sta-. 
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FIG. 1—UNSAFE SUBSTATION BECAUSE THE INCOMING 
HIGH-TENSION WIRES PASS OVER THE LOWER ROOF 


aes 


tion is designed by a man who knows so little about the 
conditions that work in or around it is positively dan- 
gerous. Thus Fig. 1 shows a substation for stepping 
down the incoming voltage from 24,000 volts alternating 
to 600 volts direct current, as actually designed by a 
well-known engineering company. At first sight nothing 
may seem wrong with the design, but this is not the 
case, as will soon appear. 

In my seven years’ experience as a construction man 
in various parts of the United States and Canada I have 
known three cases where fellow-workmen were electro- 
cuted because the incoming high-tension wires were 
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FIG. 2—-SAFE SUBSTATION BECAUSE THE INCOMING HIGH- 
TENSION WIRES GO DIRECTLY INTO THE MAIN BUILDING. 


carried across an adjacent structure or lean-to where 
the clearance between the roof of the lean-to and the 
wires was as low as 10 ft. and even less. In the first 
case the roof was leaking and a man was sent up to cor- 
rect the trouble. When he had climbed to the roof he 
asked for a short ladder to enable him to go from the 
lean-to roof to the tower roof. A 15-ft. ladder was 
handed to him. He was warned to be careful, that the 
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wires were alive and that the clearance between the 
wires and the roof was only 11 ft. But through failure 
to realize the danger from highly-charged wires he 
struck one of them with the ladder and was killed. The 
second case occurred at a substation of like design where 
the wires were only 6 ft. above the roof of the lean-to. 
A man who was painting the windows above the roof 
struck a wire accidentally and was killed. The third 
case was similar to the second. 

These experiences indicate that to avoid clearance 
accidents the design of Fig. 1 should be turned around, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Furthermore, the code issued by 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, which 
prohibits the running of incoming wires over the roofs 
of adjoining buildings or lean-tos, should be strictly 
enforced. In this way “safety first” for the substation 
worker will become a reality in this respect at least. 


Heater for Melting Paraffine, Etc. 
BY R. H. PARSONS, ELECTRICAL FOREMAN 


The accompanying six sketches illustrate a heater 
which is used for melting paraffine, for heating oil 
and for baking small coils. It is not only efficient in 
operation, but it is approved by the fire underwriters 
as well. 

This heater consists of a box constructed of 114-in. 


No. 16 Galv. lron 


“Porcelain Insulators 


Heater Coils 


SHOP HEATER—FIG. 2—-HEATER COILS ON PORCELAIN 
SPINDLES 


soapstone, with cover, divided into an upper compart- 
ment for the material to be heated and a lower com- 
partment for the oven. Dimensions are given on the 
sketches, but the heater can be constructed, of course, 
to any desired size according to shop conditions. The 
sides are made with squared ends which after being 
placed flush together are held in position by angle 
corner brackets bolted to each section. The joints or 
seams of the hox illustrated are sealed with plaster of 
paris, but cement would also serve. 
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Fig. 1 is a general view of the box as it stands, 


* 


Ww He Figs. 8 and 4 aré sectional views"of the front 
and ends. These sketches also show the shelf which 
separates the heater from the oven proper. This shelf 
is supported on angle irons. Below the shelf is a 
heater and above it is a galvanized iron pan, fitted 
to the compartment, into which the paraffine is placed 
for melting. Like the other parts of the box the 
shelf is made of soapstone so that it will retain heat. 
The value of soapstone is proved by the fact that the 
heated paraffine will remain fluid for five hours after 
the heat has been turned off. Figs. 5 and 6 give de- 
tails of the construction of the box. 

The heater itself, as shown in Fig. 2, consists of 
twelve former car heater coils wound on porcelain 
spindles. The coils are bolted into two galvanized iron 
frames which are constructed to fit into the lower 
compartment of the box but they can be drawn in and 
out when it is necessary to make any repairs to the 
heater coils. Each heating unit has a resistance of 2 
ohms, making a total of 24 ohms or the approximate 
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SHOP HEATER—FIGS. 3 TO 6—ELEVATIONS AND SECTIONS 


equivalent of 23 amp at 550 volts. This amount of 
current gives a good margin of heat for the purposes 
mentioned. i: 

In connection with the outfit there is used a tray 
constructed of mesh on which the material to be treated 
is placed, the whole then being immersed in the hot 
paraffine. When the treatment has been continued 
long enough the tray is picked up, the hot paraffine 


draining through the mesh while the treated material . 


is left to cool and dry. 
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Calculating Machines and Dictaphones at 
Portland, Ore. 


BY C. N. HUGGINS, TREASURER PORTLAND RAILWAY, LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., makes such extensive use of calculating 
machines and similar devices in its accounting and 
receiving departments, that the following data may be 
of interest to others who are concerned with efficiency 
and economy in the offices of electric railways. 

The “Marchant” calculating machine, manufactured 
by Marchant Bros., Oakland, Cal., is used in the statis- 
tical department. It is particularly desirable for the 
figuring of car mileage, percentages and other statis- 
tical data. In the hands of a competent operator this 
machine will easily save one-half the time required for 
mental calculation. The “Millionaire” calculating ma- 
chine, manufactured by W. A. Marschauser, agent, New 
York, is intended for the same work as the “Marchant,” 
but is of an earlier type, and it is not considered par- 
ticularly desirable for the work described. 

At the carhouses the local cashiers use a special cash 
register manufactured by the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. These machines are arranged 
for operation by three different teller clerks, and serve 
to make record of all turn-ins by conductors and to give 
a printed receipt to the conductors for the amount of 
same. The records as made by each teller are locked in 
the machine and are totaled by the general office clerk 
when the record tape is removed at the end of the day. 


There is no special saving of time in the use of these 


registers, but the check against the conductors’ reports 
is invaluable, as is also the positive feature of the re- 
ceipt and turn-in. : 

In the accounting room the company uses several 
coin-counting machines manufactured by the Johnson 
Coin Counting Machine Company, New York and Chi- 
cago. These machines count all of the coins of the 
various denominations, which are put up in sacks ready 
for delivery to the banks. The company also uses four 
“Comptometers,” manufactured by Felt & Tarrant, and 
two Burroughs machines of similar type, all of which 
are used in multiplying and division work where no 
In addition to these adding ma- 
chines, the company has the usual complement of 
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motor-operated listing adding machines of the Bur- 
roughs type and a few of the Daltons. 

In the light and power department, two “National” 
cash registers are used. These registers clip the office 
coupon from the light and power bills, receipt the 
original invoice and the coupon, and at the same time 
record the amount of collection. These machines are 
also motor-operated. . 

The company also uses with very beneficial results 
a Hollerith sorting and tabulating outfit made by the 
Tabulating Machine Company, Washington, D. C. 

The Portland Company also uses about three dozen 
dictating machines of Edison manufacture. It finds a 
material saving from their use in connection with the 
central stenographic and transcribing service which is 
maintained for all departments. 


Electric Shovel Made at Bangor, Maine 


The Bangor (Maine) Railway & Electric Company 
recently built an electric shovel for service at gravel 
pits on its lines, the equipment being designed by 
M. E. McCormick, assistant general manager. With the 
exception of a Lidgerwood electric hoist which was 
purchased for the outfit, practically the entire apparatus 
was built from material of second-hand or scrap value 
already in the hands of the company. Fig. 1 is a gen- 
eral view of the shovel at work in a gravel pit on the 
banks of the Kenduskeag River. It is mounted on a 
flat car 22 ft. long x 9 ft. wide, the car being mounted 
on a pair of formerly discarded trucks fitted with 33-in. 
wheels. When in service the flat car is anchored to 
cribwork upon which the track is laid, as illustrated 
ire Maeda 

The boom, which is 18 ft. long, is built of two 12-in., 
25-lb. channel irons, these being tied to a tripod by 
144-in. steel rods equipped with turn-buckles. The boom 
is stiffened by plates made from an old spring frog, 
these being 1614 in. wide, 4 ft. long and % in. thick. 
The dipper handle, composed of 8-in. 18-lb. channels, is 
9 ft. long, and is mounted on a shaft, at the ends of 
which are wheels fitted with band brakes, the shaft 
being made from a discarded car axle. The boom is 
fastened to the bull wheel by a 3-in. pin turned from 
a 334-in. car axle and the main pin of the bull wheel 
was also made from an old axle. The bull wheel rests 
on a casting 12 in. high x 30 in. in diameter, which 


- ELECTRIC SHOVEL, BANGCR—FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF SHOVEL; FIG. 2—METHOD OF ANCHORING ELECTRIC SHOVEL 
: CAR, REAR TRUCK, SHOWING ALSO THE REINFORCEMENT OF THE CAR UNDERFRAME 
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is bolted to the framing of the car. The bull wheel 
is 6 ft. in diameter and the capacity of the bucket is 
34 cu. yd. The hoist is operated by a GE-800 motor 
and the rear truck is equipped with two similar motors 
to move the entire car back and forth as required, 
contact being made with the trolley wire by a flexible 
cable run from a circuit breaker on the side of the oper- 
ating platform to a pole or “bug” shown in Fig. 4. 
Two controllers are mounted on the platform, one for 
the hoist and the other for the car motors. 

The underfranming includes two central longitudinal 
9-in. I-beam and two 9-in. girder rails run from 
end to end, with 9-in. I-beam side sills. The cross 
members are built up from discarded 4-in. T-rails, 
angle-irons and plates, forming U-shaped channels 6 
in. high reinforced by the rails. A 6-in. channel iron 


ELECTRIC SHOVEL, BANGOR—FIG. 83—SHOWING BOOM, BULL 
WHEEL AND FRAMING 


connects the side and central members at the middle 
of the car and above this, as well as above the lateral 
members above mentioned, T-rails are riveted to the 
side sills, as shown in Fig. 2. The end sills are 9-in. 
channels and the central I-beams are spaced 91% in. and 
12 in. on centers. Diagonal channels 6 in. high are 
run at four points in the side sills to the cross bracing. 
Extra reinforcement under the platform below the bull 
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ELECTRIC SHOVEL, BANGOR—FIG. 5—-UNDERFRAMING 


wheel location is provided in the shape of rail, chan- 
nels, and a plate, as indicated in the accompanying 
sketch of the underframing, Fig. 5. Two 4-in. T-rails 
are also provided for longitudinal reinforcement. The 


ELECTRIC SHOVEL, BANGOR—FIG. 4—CAR FLOORING, 
TRUCKS AND “BUG’ CONTACT POLE 


forward and rear ends of the car can be jacked up 
as required, as shown in Fig. 6, a 4-in. axle shaft being 
seated on wooden blocks carried by 21'%-in. jacks, the 
shaft being run through the built-up channel crossing 


ELECTRIC SHOVEL, BANGOR—FIG. 6—METHOD OF JACKING UP FORWARD END OF SHOVEL; FIG. 7—ELECTRIC SHOVEL 
BUCKET; FIG. 8—MOTOR TRUCK END, WITH CONTROLLER FOR MOVING SHOVEL, AND HOIST CONTROLLER 
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the underside of the car at right angles to the sides. 
The body :bolster shown in Fig. 2 is fastened to the 
rail and. plates in the cribwork by a 114-in. hook bolt, 
with chain as illustrated. The tripod above the bull 
wheel is built of T-rails and is braced by two 114-in. 


tie rods, the outer rails being clamped and riveted 


to the side sills. The cost of the shovel complete was 
about $2,000, compared with bids of about $6,000 for 
an outfit on the open market. In service it is operated 
by three men, two of whom are required to handle 
the shovel while the third trims the load. These men 
also operate gravel trains as required, and recently 
the company loaded and hauled 1500 cu. yd. of gravel 
13 miles, making the round trip of 26 miles with the 
gravel train at a labor cost of only 16 cents per cubic 
yard. 


Typical Fireproof Bus and Switch 
Compartments 


BY EMIL G. BERN, ENGINEER IN SWITCHBOARD DEPART- 
MENT GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


In power stations employing electrically operated 
switches for medium high voltages and heavy currents, 
the buses, connections and switches are usually installed 
in concrete or brick compartments. Concrete is used in 
most cases. Sometimes complete forms are made, 
usually of wood, and the whole compartment poured. 


Bar 
Connect 
ions 


FIG. 1—SECTIONS OF TYPICAL BUS COMPARTMENTS 


Although this gives the best construction, it is compara- 
tively expensive. More often the compartment is built 
of various sizes of concrete slabs set in cement, in which 
case construction is cheaper, though fairly accurate 
results can be obtained. 2 

- Fireproof bus compartments usually inclose or sepa- 
rate the different phases of the buses and connections 
by masonry. As this masonry must be considered at 
ground potential, the general dimensions of the com- 
partments are determined primarily by the allowable 
distance between live parts and ground for different 
voltages. 


Fig. 1 shows sections of typical bus compartments, 


with fundamental dimensions for different voltages 
based on average capacities and conditions. With the 
help of the table, the bus compartment can easily be 
designed. It is, of course, necessary to determine, first, 
the dimensions of the switches, busbar supports, buses, 
eonnections and the clamps for attaching the connec- 
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FIG, 2—FIREPROOF BUS AND SWITCH COMPARTMENTS— 
BUSES IN FLOOR 


tions to the buses, and also to take into account mechani- 
cal clearance and convenience in installing the material. 

The compartment shelves are usually about 2 in. 
thick, but are sometimes thicker when of concrete for 
large compartments. The thickness of the barriers be- 
tween phases is determined by the mechanical strength 
of the structure. This also applies to the thickness of 
the compartment walls. In brick compartments the di- 
mensions of the brick usually predetermine the thick- 
ness of the walls; in concrete structures the thickness 
of the walls and barriers is generally from 3 in. to 
OTT > 

For voltages up to 3300 disconnecting switches are 
mounted on marble bases without insulators. When 
provided with insulators, they are usually mounted on 
steel bases, which have the advantage of occupying 
small space. The latter method also preserves the ad- 
justment of the switch, and it is less liable to injury 
during shipment and construction work. -Fig. 1 shows 
several methods of mounting disconnecting switches in 
compartments. 

Disconnecting switches are occasionally used for 
isolating horizontal sections of the bus and are then 
located in the compartments in a straight line with the 
bus, the insulators being secured either to the shelf or 
the back wall of the compartment. If the bus is heavy 
enough and securely anchored it can serve as hinges and 
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FIG. 3—FIREPROOF BUS AND SWITCH COMPARTMENTS— 
DISCONNECTING SWITCHES MOUNTED IN SUB- 
COMPARTMENTS OF OIL SWITCH 
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clips for the switch, thus somewhat simplifying the con- 
struction. Whatever type of switch is used, care must 
be taken to see that proper ground clearance is obtained 
from the blade in any position. 

To withstand mechanical stresses incidental to mo- 
mentary short-circuits and heavy overloads, it is neces- 
sary that the buses and connections should be securely 
anchored, while at the same time provision must be made 
for expansion and contraction of long buses due to tem- 
perature changes. The bus supports may be secured 
either to the shelves or the back wall of the compart- 
ment, but must be located near openings so as to be ac- 
cessible for cleaning and inspection. For, convenience 
in joining connections to the bus the busbars are usually 
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5—FIREPROOF BUS AND SWITCH COMPARTMENTS— 
ALL SWITCHES ON ONE FLOOR 


FIG. 


laid on side. The space available for the switching 
equipment largely determines the design of the com- 
partments. 

Sometimes the buses are located on the floor below the 
oil switches, which construction is very desirable when 
using bottom connected switches, provided the discon- 
necting switches between the oil switches and the bus 
are located so that a person operating them can see 
whether the oil switch is open or closed. To meet this 
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condition and thus eliminate the danger of operating the 
wrong disconnecting switch, they may be installed in a 


sub-compartment in the oil-switch cell just above the 


floor. A door for this sub-compartment, of the same 
width as the oil switch, helps to determine without ques- 
tion which disconnecting switches belong to a certain 
oil switch. 

The remainder of the information will refer only to 
bottom connected electrically operated switches, either 
with the oil vessels in one or two rows, tandem or paral- 
lel, as indicated by B and A, respectively, of Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2 shows an arrangement of oil switches with the 
sub-compartments, disconnecting switches and buses in- 
stalled in the floor. The buses are supported and acces- 
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sible from below. Barriers of asbestos lumber or simi- 
lar material may be provided between connections of 
different phases, if considered necessary. 

If disconnecting switches are required on one side of 
the oil switch only, the parallel-arranged oil switch may 
be used and installed against the wall, as shown in A. 
With disconnecting switches on both sides of the oil 
switch it is possible to arrange all of them in the sub- 
compartments by providing space back of the oil switch 
for operating them, or by using the tandem-arranged 
switch as shown at B. With the first arrangement a 
bus-section oil switch may be installed directly over the 
buses; while with tandem-arranged switches the con- 
struction can be materially improved and made more 
compact by locating the bus-section oil switch in line 
with the other switches. 

Fig. 3 shows bus compartments on the floor below the 
oil switches, the disconnecting switches being arranged 
in sub-compartments. A represents a_ bus-section 
switch; Ba bus tie, generator or transformer switch 
connected according to the diagram. C shows the ap- 
plication of the tandem-arranged oil switch to the same 
conditions as A and B. If the room containing the bus 
compartments is also used for other purposes, it is 
advisable to provide doors between the barriers to 
guard against accidental contact with the connections. 

It is often necessary to install the bus and switch 
compartments on the same floor; and in some cases this 
floor is immediately above the transformer compart- 
ments, so that the connections between the different ele- 
ments cannot be made under the floor. A compact con- 
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struction of this kind is shown in Fig. 4, which provides 


for bus tie, transformer and generator switches con- 
nected in the same manner as in Fig. 3. This construc- 
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tion requires, however, a set of disconnecting switches, 
arranged horizontally in the buses. Passages through 
the compartments can easily be provided under the main 
bus, as indicated in the figure. 

Another construction furnishing the same electrical 
connections is shown in Fig. 5. Here false floors must 
be provided over the connections, unless these can be 
carried through and under the floor. This false floor 
over the connections between the oil switches and the 
compartments consists of removable slate slabs resting 
on vertical brick or concrete barriers between the con- 
nections. With this construction it is necessary to pro- 
vide doors for the compartments as well as for the oil 
switches. 

Section A shows the construction of a bus tie con- 
nection; section B, a generator or transformer connec- 
tion; and the plan view C, a combination of the above 
for connecting a generator to its transformer or to the 
main bus in the same manner as indicated in the dia- 
gram of Fig. 4. Section D shows how a feeder circuit 
may be connected to the main bus and how the instru- 
ment transformers may be installed in line with the 
auxiliary bus compartment if desired. Disconnecting 
switches may also be accommodated in this compartment 
for isolating the instrument transformers from the line 
when energized from the other end. The bus section oil 
switch with disconnecting switches may be installed as 
illustrated at H. The oil switch must, however, be 
placed at right angles to the main compartment. 


A Simple Detachable and Floding Fendre 


For conditions that demand an extremely simple yet 
effective fender, the Trolley Supply Company, Canton, 
Ohio, has devised the No. 3 detachable type which is 
here illustrated in its normal position. The construc- 
tion of this fender permits the apron or cushion to be 
instantly removed in case either becomes damaged or 
in case of the coupling of cars for train service. The 
fender is connected to the car by means of two heavy 
pieces of wrought-iron pipe fastened to the bumper, and 
the apron is supported by two chains in the middle of 
which are suspended strong crucible steel springs, 
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DETACHABLE FENDER IN NORMAL POSITION 


which give the necessary play to the apron to force it 


down on the rail in case any object or person comes in . 


contact with the fender. 

The apron is made with a frame of wrought-iron 
pipe, and the apron proper as well as the cushion con- 
sists of woven wire with l-in. diamond mesh. The 
frame of the cushion consists of l-in. iron rod. To re- 
move the apron a cotter pin is withdrawn from the 
fixture at the bottom of the supporting pipes. This fix- 
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ture opens up and the apron is lifted out. The cushion 
1s Supported by a metal lug in the fixture at the bottom 
of the supporting pipes and by a metal lug in a second 
fixture placed at about the same height as the bumper; 


hence it may be lifted out at any time desired. 


Non-Clogging Open Sight Punch 


The conductor’s ticket punch may not bulk as large 
in the eyes of the electric 1ailway operator as other 
items of equipment, but the conductor himself knows 
how helpful a well-made punch can be when transfers 
must be perforated in large quantities. Again, a clear- 
cut time perforation is a good aid against the misuse 
of transfers by the public. The standard electric rail- 


AN OPEN-SIGHT PUNCH 


way punch of the Busby Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass., illustrated herewith, is an example of 
specialization in this class of tools. One of its prin- 
cipal merits is the reinforced cutting edge, which 
greatly increases the life of the punch. Both the up- 
per and lower dies are of exceptionally hard steel in- 
stead of being merely case-hardened. Furthermore, 
all pins are of steel. All spots to be perforated are 
visible from both sides of the punch, thus insuring 
accurate work in addition to clear cutting, while it is 
practically impossible to clog the mechanism. 


Panels for Headlining in Cars 


“Nevasplit” is the name of a well-known panel mate- 
rial which has been prepared by the Keyes Products 
Company, New York, for headlinings, roofs, insulation, 
interlining and wainscoting under windows of electric 
railway cars. It is composed of.a wood fiber base but is 
free from knots, sap and all resinous matter, so that it 
presents an entirely uniform surface. This material is 
said to have practically no shrinkage or expansion, and 
as it is grainless, splitting or cracking is impossible. The 
liability of air leakage is thus eliminated. No depend- 
ence whatever is placed upon glues or excessive pressure 
as a means of solidifying, stiffening or strengthening 
the panels, but the fibers of thousands of tissue-like lay- 
ers are mechanically felted together to produce a board 
of absolute uniformity, great strength and lightness and 
of better insulating qualities against heat or cold than 
a.mere dense sheet could possibly be. 

This material may be formed either in curved shapes 
or practically straight ceilings without fear of lami- 
nating or blistering even after long exposure to mois- 
ture. The weight of 3/16-in. thickness of this material 
is 75 lb. per 100 sq. ft.; %4 in., 90 lb.; ¥% in., 130 lb. In 
other words, 300 ft. of 3/16-in. headlining, as used in 
the average car, would weigh only about 225 lb. 


The Chilean commission which was appointed to re- 
port on the proposed railway from Santiago to Val- 
paraiso via Casa Blanca has advised the construction of 
an electric railway of the same gage as the State line 
now connecting the capital with Valparaiso, and also 
suggests that several branch lines be constructed to 
link the existing systems. 
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THE TOLEDO INJUNCTION 


Former City Solicitor Replies to Court—Detroit Decision 
Quoted—Contempt Cases 


Following a statement made by Cornell Schreiber, for- 
mer city solicitor of Toledo, Ohio, relative to the injunction 
granted against the 3-cent fare ordinance by the United 
States District Court, Judge John M. Killits sent him a 
communication suggesting that he present law and facts 
sufficient to sustain the ordinance, of which he is the author, 
or prove bad faith on the part of City Solicitor Thurstin. 
In his reply to the court Mr. Schreiber explained that the 
theory upon which he based his opinion was that all rights 
of the company ceased when its franchises expired, that 
the ordinance could not be confiscatory unless there was 
something to confiscate and that the city was the sole 
judge of the terms upon which the company could continue 
to operate. Judge Killits said=that this theory had been 
presented to the court by both*Solicitor Thurstin and the 
attorneys for the Toledo Railways & Light Company. Mr. 
Schreiber asserted he did not intend to insinuate bad faith 


on the part of the legal department, but believed the case 


was not properly presented. 

In his letter to Judge Killits Mr. Schreiber mentioned 
the case of the city of Detroit against the Detroit United 
Railway and cited those clauses from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan which seemingly support the 
contention that he makes in favor of his ordinance. The 
court in this case said that the operation of a street railway 
after its franchises had expired was a continuing trespass 
for the restraint of which the municipality is entitled to a 
writ of injunction, as well as for its removal. Again, a 
franchise granted to a street railroad and accepted by it 
constituted a contract mutually binding on both parties and 
terminated by the limitation expressed therein. The deci- 
sion quoted also stated that a street railroad was not bound 
to continue operation after its franchise had expired, on 
the theory that there is no implied obligation on the part 
of both the company and the municipality to keep the road 
in operation for the benefit of the public. 

Judge Killits made a statement on Sept. 19. He agreed 
with practically all that Mr. Schreiber had said, but said 
that his decision was based not upon the portions of the 
Detroit case quoted, but upon the entire syllabus as well as 
on other cases. Briefly stated these decisions provided a!so 
that a company may operate its cars from day to day, 
after its franchise had expired, without the city’s consent 
and charge fare, because its service is a public necessity. 
It may charge a rate that will pay expenses of operation, 
including a return on the investment for the time it is so 
operated. Out of any revenues that remain it must com- 
pensate the city, if the city so desires. The city through 
the Council may fix terms for the operation of the road 
which will become binding on the company only if they are 
reasonable, having regard to the circumstances which are 
peculiar -to the local situation. However, the city may 
summarily deprive the company of the use of the streets 
except to salvage its property, and the company may stop 
its cars at any time it may be deemed profitable for it to 
do so. 

Motions were filed in the Federal Court on Sept. 19 
asking for the vacation of the order citing the editors of 
the Toledo News-Bee and the Toledo Newspaper Company 
for contempt in connection with articles that appeared in 
the paper relative to the railway injunction suit. Judge 
Killits notified the respondents that he would file a supple- 
mental order on that day, elaborating the original order. 
The motions allege that the acts of the respondents do not 
constitute contempt; that the court does not have jurisdic- 
tion. in the matter; that the charges are not based upon 
affidavits or other competent proof; that no affidavit or 
other affirmation in writing has been filed in court or pre- 
sented to the judge and that the order is uncertain and 
indefinite. At a hearing in the afternoon of the same day 
Harry J. Howard, managing editor, was released, while 
Negley D. Cochran, editor, and E. B. Conliss, business man- 
ager, were held. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION OF EMPIRE UNITED 


The Beebe Lines Adopt a Divisional Organization with 
“General Staff” at Syracuse 


A change in the operating organization of the Empire 
United Railways, known popularly as the Beebe lines, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has recently been put in force by Ernest 
Gonzenbach, general manager. Briefly, the plan is similar 
to that followed on the Pennsylvania Railroad and other 
steam roads which have a divisional organization as dis- 
tinguished from the plan of departmental organization fol- 
lowed on other railways. In practice each operating divi- 
sion of the company will be in charge of a local manager 
who will have complete charge of that division, including 
operation, mechanical and electrical departments and public 
relations. In addition, there will be a central organization 
at Syracuse. This central organization will consist of an 
engineering department, having consulting relations only 
with the various divisions; a claims and legal department, 
which will co-operate with the local managers in the set- 
tling of claims and all legal matters; a business getting 
department, which will make rates and co-operate with the 
managers in developing new business, and, of course, a cen- 
tral auditing department. To use a military expression, 
the various divisional officers are the “line,” and the central 
organization will be the “general staff.” 

Altogether the property will be divided into four operat- 
ing divisions as follows: 

Auburn & Syracuse division, George A. Lewis, manager, 
including city lines in Auburn. The total trackage operated 
of this division is 67 miles. This division also includes a 
steamboat lne on Skaneateles Lake. 

Rochester-Syracuse division, H. C. Prather, manager. 
This division includes the interurban line between Rochester 
and Syracuse and that between Port Byron and Auburn. 
The total trackage operated on this division is 186 miles. 

Syracuse-Oswego division, P. E. Emerson, manager. This 
division includes the Oswego City lines. Its total trackage is 
75 miles. 

Syracuse and South Bay division, Charles Craigmile, 
manager. The total trackage operated by this division is 
33 miles, and it includes a steamboat line on Oneida Lake. 
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TRANSIT PROGRESS IN BROOKLYN 


A Summary is Presented of Progress in Brooklyn Under the 
Dual Rapid Transit Contracts 


The progress report of the New York Municipal Railway 
on construction work under the dual rapid transit contracts 
to Sept. 1 shows very rapid progress on the Sea Beach line. 
On this line a total of 750,000 cu. yd. of excavated material 
have been removed since the beginning of this work. About 
62,000 cu. yd. of concrete have been placed on the Sea Beach 
line; 45 per cent of the steel has been fabricated and de- 
livered and 30 per cent erected. Sections of reinforced con- 
crete bridges have been constructed at different street cross- 
ings. The installation of track and line equipment on the 
Sea Beach route is under way. Contracts have been awarded 
for the erection of a substation at Sixty-fourth Street and 
Fourth Avenue and for the enlargement of the station at 
New Utrecht Avenue. 

Important work required in connecting the South Brook- 
lyn line with the Fourth Avenue subway, so as to enable 
operation at the earliest possible time, has been progressing 
rapidly. Plans and specifications have been prepared and 
bids have been received covering the installation of lighting, 
track and line equipment in the Fourth Avenue subway be- 
tween the Manhattan Bridge and Fortieth Street. Work 
on the installation of line equipment has begun and the in- 
stallation of lighting and track equipment will be started at 
an early date. 

Plans and specifications have been prepared covering the 
installation of the latest and most approved type of block 
signaling and interlocking devices on several sections of 


the Broadway-Fourth Avenue line, Sea Beach line and the > 


Broadway and Fulton Street additional tracks. 


this installation has begun. 
for the installation of safety interlocking and block sig- 
naling plants for the Centre Street loop. 
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- In the Centre Street loop the work of completing the two 
remaining tracks is progressing satisfactorily. The con- 


‘tract has been awarded for the installation of station and 


tunnel lighting and ventilation and work in connection with 
The contract has been awarded 


With respect to the third tracking of the Broadway Ele- 
vated line, the contract for the fabrication of the steel re- 
quired in connection with the strengthening of the structure 
so as to permit the additional tracks between Havemeyer 
Street and Myrtle Avenue has been let and work on this 
third tracking will be under way in the near future. 

On the reconstruction of the Lutheran line, the steel work 
of the first section as far as Fresh Pond Road has been com- 
pleted and on the second section between Fresh Pond Road 
and Metropolitan Avenue 94 per cent of the steel required 
has been delivered and 63 per cent erected. The column foun- 
dations have all been completed on the second section, as 
well as the retaining wall and the abutment at the end of 
the section. The installation of interlocking plants and 
erection of terminal buildings is under way and bids have 
been opened for the installation of track and line equipment 
and a recommendation has been made as to the award cover- 
ing that work. 

The third tracking of the Fulton Street line between 
Nostrand Avenue and Sackman Street has been progressing 
satisfactorily, 67 per cent of the total number of foundations 
to be reinforced has been completed. 

On the Liberty Avenue line, which carries the Fulton 
Street elevated from the city line as far as Lefferts Avenue 
in Queens Borough, the column foundations are practically 
completed; 36 per cent of the steel has been fabricated and 
delivered and 32 per cent of it is erected. From the city 
line to Amber Street 65 per cent of the structure has been 
completed. 7 
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SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN NEW YORK 


The last section of the Harlem River tunnel on the new Lex- 
ington Avenue subway has been sunk. This tunnel connects 
the tracks in Lexington Avenue, Manhattan, with those on 
the Bronx side of the river. It consists of four steel tubes 
laid in concrete. The tubes were built by the Arthur MeMul- 
len & Hoff Company, the contractor for this work, in five 
separate sections, each section being sunk to its proper place 
in the river at a different time. . The five sections have now 
been placed under water without serious accident. The four 
sections previously placed have been encased in concrete, the 
water withdrawn, and the work of lining the interior with 
concrete is under way. The contract for this part of the 
subway was delivered on July 23, 1912, the time limit for its 
completion expires early in 1916. It is now about 67 per 
cent completed. 

The Public Service Commission for the First District has 
advertised for bids, to be opened on Oct. 9, for the construc- 
tion of Section No. 1 of Route No. 48, the Park Place, Wil- 
liam and Clark Street subway, to be operated by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. This line diverges from 
the Seventh Avenue subway in West Broadway between 
Park Place and Murray Street, curves southeasterly under 
the corner of Park Place and West Broadway and runs east- 
erly under Park Place, the United States Post-office Build- 


ing and Beekman Street to William Street and southerly 
under William Street to the tunnel to Brooklyn at Old Slip. 


Bids were opened on Sept. 15 by the commission for 


the construction of Section No. 2 of Route No. 48, the 


William Street part of the Park Place, William and 


Clark Street subway, to be operated by the Interborough 


Rapid Transit Company. The following are the official to- 


tals of the bids: Smith, Hauser & MclIsaac, Inc., $2,254,670; 
Rapid Transit Subway Construction Company, $2,268,858; 


- Frederick L. Cranford, Inc., $2,325.108; The Underpinning & 


Foundation Company, $2,369,826; Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins 


Corporation, $2,466,477; Oscar Daniels Company, $3,378,588. 


- The commission has approved a contract made by the New 


York Municipal Railway Corporation with the Empire Con- 
struction Company for the installation of tracks and line 


SO 


equipment on the Liberty Avenue extension of the elevated 
railroad in Brooklyn and on the elevated connection between 
_ the Lutheran Cemetery line and the Myrtle Avenue elevated 


railroads. The Empire Construction Company was the 
lowest bidder at $115,987. 
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INTERBOROUGH BASEBALL. LEAGUE 


Season Concluded with Game Between Interborough Com- 
pany and Pennsylvania Railroad—Pennant and 
Medals Awarded 


The season of the Interborough Rapid Transit Baseball 
League, composed of seven teams of employees of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, was 
brought to a close on Sept. 19, with a baseball game between 
the champions of that company and the champions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. After the game a shore dinner 
was served at Brighton Beach. The teams composing the 
league were recruited from the car shops, the signal de- 
partment, subway trainmen, car equipment department, 
chief engineer’s department, transportation department of 
the Manhattan division and the general office. They finished 
in this order, the percentage of the winner, the car shop 
team, being 0.833 with fifteen games won and three lost. 

The game between this team and the champions of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, representing the purchasing de- 
partment of that company, was played at Hedley Field at 
the terminus of the Van Cortland Park branch of the sub- 
way. It was witnessed by about 8000 people, including 
many ladies and 1000 employees of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, who traveled from Philadelphia in a special train. 
The bands composed of employees of both companies were 
present. Practically all the officers and department heads 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company were at the 
game and the dinner. The Pennsylvania team, with Mor- 
gan pitching and McQuillan catching, beat the Interborough 
team, with Woods and Smith pitching and Tobin catching. 
The score was five to four. Pennsylvania scored two each 
in the first and second innings and one in the fifth, while 
the Interborough team did all its scoring in the third in- 
ning. Three errors were charged against Pennsylvania 
and four against Interborough. Woods, who started the 
game for Interborough, was spiked in the first inning in 
covering the home plate, and retired in favor of Smith. 
The fielding features were a snappy double play unassisted 
by the Interborough shortstop in the sixth inning, and a 
brilliant put out and an assist by the Pennsylvania pitcher 
in the eighth. Pennsylvania got ten hits and the Interbor- 
ough seven, with eight and nine strike-outs respectively. 

After the game the members of the various Interborough 
teams and the Pennsylvania team. were conveyed by special 
train to the Atlantic Avenue terminus of the subway in 
Brooklyn. Here omnibuses were in waiting and carried 
the party to Brighton Beach, where dinner was served. 
Theodore P. Shonts, president of the company, acted as 
toastmaster. He introduced as the first speaker, James 
A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, who took for his subject, “Welfare.” Mr. Farrell ex- 
plained the work of his company along this line. He re- 
ferred to the protest of 200,000 of the company’s men 
against unjust legislation and said that the ambition of the 
company was to have the employees take such an interest 
in the company that all of them would protest against 
legislative acts detrimental to themselves and to the com- 

any. 

f Luke D. Stapleton, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, said that it was a refreshing experience to 
meet men engaged in doing serviceable, vital things for the 
comfort of the people. He referred to the great industrial 
growth of the country, but lamented the present journalistic 
irresponsibility and political chicanery. The future de- 
pended upon active, contented men engaged in productive 
enterprise. Efficiency was not a matter of declaration. He 
complimented Messrs. Shonts, Hedley, Farrell and Vree- 
land on their rise, and said that self-made men had no use 
for the agitator who insisted that opportunities for ad- 
yancement had vanished. 

Simon C. Long, general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, reviewed briefly the welfare activities of that 
eompany. He said that the Interborough gathering was in 
itself an evidence of the generosity of the company. H. H. 
Vreeland, in charge of welfare work of the Interborough 
Company, referred to his activity in behalf.of the em- 
ployees of the Metropolitan Street Railway, New York, 
when he was president of that property, and told how it 
came about that he was selected to direct such work for 
the Interborough. Athletic sports taught men to be re- 
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sourceful, a quakty much needed in the emergencies of 
railway work. Men who recognized athletic prowess were 
likely also to have a keener appreciation of difference 
in mentality between men than those who had not had the 
lesson of physical inferiority driven home in athletic com- 
petition. Frank Hedley, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company, said that the most perplexing prob- 
lem of the manager was to obtain men willing to assume 
responsibility. Daniel M. Brady, of the Brady Brass Com- 
pany, addressed a few remarks to the athletes. Mr. Shonts 
concluded the program by presenting the pennant to the 


winning Interborough team and by pinning the medals on™ 


the individual members of the team. He announced that 
Mr. Hempstead, president of the New York Giants, had 
signified his willingness to offer special prizes next year to 
the best individual players on the teams forming the In- 
terborough league. 

In addition to those already mentioned, the following 
gentlemen were among those present at the game and at 
the dinner: B. A. Hegeman and Charles C. Castle, of the 
U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company; Edward A. Maher, 
vice-president and general manager of the Third Avenue 
Railway; J. S. Doyle, superintendent of car equipment; 
George Keegan, assistant to the vice-president and general 
manager; W. Leon Pepperman, assistant to the president; 
James L. Quackenbush, general attorney; George H. Pe- 
gram, chief engineer, and H. P. Waugh, executive assist- 
ant of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company; F. T. 
Wood, assistant to the vice-president and general manager 
of the New York Railways, and W. O. Wood, president 
and general manager of the New York & Queens County 
Railway. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION STATEMENT 


A statement was authorized by the general executive 
committee of the Railway Business Association at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago on Sept. 16, dealing with the financial 
emergency urged upon President Wilson by a committee of 
railway executives and responsively urged by the President 
in his reply. With this statement has been sent a letter of 
transmittal to the President, to each Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner and to members of Congress, especial atten- 
tion of Senators and Representatives being invited to the 
following reference to mail pay: 

“We would respectfully urge upon Congress that in con- 
sideration of railway mail pay the recommendation of the 
Congressional joint committee points a way whereby the 
railways may be dealt with in a spirit of greater liberality 
than is provided in the House bill now under consideration 
in the Senate. This is surely a time when the government 
should be actuated by a desire to pay adequately for an 
important public service rather than to drive a hard bar- 
gain with the carriers because it has the power to do so. 

“We earnestly hope that the prayer of the railway ex- 
ecutives that the roads be relieved as far as possible of 
further immediate burdens involving additional expense 
will be heeded by legislative and regulatory bodies and that 
railway employees will refrain from pressing at this time 
demands which, if granted, or awarded, would result in 
higher labor cost.” 


FAILURE TO ARBITRATE KANSAS STRIKE 


The proposition to arbitrate made by officials of the 
Joplin & Pittsburg Railway, Joplin, Mo., to its striking 
earmen on Sept. 16, following a decision by the union to 
break off negotiations looking to a settlement, has been 
made public by the company. In its proposal the company 
‘agreed to leave all points in dispute to an arbitration board 
eomprised of three members, one to be picked by the com- 
pany from the members of the Public Utilities Commission 
of Kansas and the Public Service Commission of Missouri, 
one to be chosen by the union from among the members of 
the same two bodies and the two thus chosen to select a 
third. The points in dispute which the company agreed to 
settle by arbitration are: (a) Section 10, wage scale; (b) 
Sections 11 and 12, discharge of employees; (c) Section 16, 
verbal agreements; (d) Section 23, duration of contract; 
(e) Section 24, agreements on part of the association for 
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protection of the public; (f) Section 25, settlement of dis- 
putes. 

The proposal contained a provision to embody in the 
contract all other sections that have been agreed on by the 
company and the union. 

On Sept. 23 suit for receivers for the company was trans- 
ferred from the District Court of Bramford County, Kansas, 
to the United States Court at Fort Scott, Kansas. 
ferences between the company and the men appear to be 
practically adjusted as a result of conferences on Sept. 23, 
at which a basis of friendly negotiation was reached. 


CLEVELAND EXPENDITURES CRITICISED 


Councilman William Stolte has been endeavoring to in- 
duce Mayor Newton D. Baker to veto a resolution provid- 
ing for the installation of fire protection apparatus for the 
new buildings of the Cleveland (Ohio) Railway at Superior 
Avenue and East 123d Street. Mr. Stolte said that the 
buildings will be of fireproof construction and that insur- 
ance is provided for, so that there is no need of spending 
$22,781 for sprinklers. 

An ordinance has been prepared for introduction in the 
East Cleveland Council instructing City Solicitor Binyon 
to compel the Cleveland Railway to give better service in 
that village or observe the ordinance which calls for 
through service to West Ninth Street in the city, with eight- 
minute service through the day and four-minute service 
during the rush hours. The village agreed to waive some 
of the conditions of its contract temporarily in order to 
allow the city to arrange its schedules satisfactorily, but 
of late the city has ordered the East Cleveland service 
greatly reduced. It is intended that the ordinance shall 
contain a clause forbidding the switching of cars on the 
street at the Windermere carhouse. 


CHANGED POLICY MAY AFFECT OTHER RAILWAYS 


The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia has issued an order which is a departure from a 
previously announced policy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and which, if followed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in other localities where interurban 
cars are operated under interstate rules, may affect the 
latter. 

Until a year ago the street railways of Washington were 
directly under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Public Utilities Commission then came 
into existence. It had been the policy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to operate cars under specific sched- 
ules during rush hours, and not to require that enough cars 
should be run to provide all passengers with seats. 
Public Utilities Commission on Sept. 15 issued an order 
suspending existing orders as to headway on the lines of 
the Capital Traction Company and the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company from Sept. 16 to Oct. 15, inclusive, 
with the idea of putting into effect an entirely new plan 
for controlling service. During the month named the com- 
panies will be allowed to fit the service to the traffic under 
observation of the commission. This observation is to 
result, it is stated, in the replacing of the old headway 
regulations for rush hours, with a new order that during 
non-rush hours a sufficient number of cars be operated to 
furnish a seat for each passenger and that during rush 
hours the service shall be such that not more than a speci- 
fied percentage of passengers shall stand for a limited time. 


RAILWAY EXTENSIONS IN WASHINGTON 


The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia held a hearing Sept. 15 on a proposal to extend the 
Fourteenth Street line of the Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Company, from the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, where it now turns into E Street, up 
Fourteenth Street hill, past the New Willard Hotel, to Four- 
teenth and F Street, to connect with the Georgetown and Mt. 
Pleasant lines of the company. This extension is advocated 
by citizens of Washington employed in the new bureau of 
printing and engraving on Fourteenth Street Southwest. 
It was brought out at the hearing, also, that there is need 
for a loop which will carry the southern terminus of the 
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tracks to the new building of the printing and engraving 
bureau. It is also advocated that the line be extended east 
on C Street, north on Linwood Place and west on D Street 
to Fourteenth, where it will close on itself. It was sug- 
gested that if the commission does not allow the extension 
up Fourteenth Street hill the company be ordered to issue 
transfers, good a block away. The commission discussed 
with the railway officials the possibility of removing some 
of the tracks on E Street, as congestion is charged in conse- 
quence of the presence of these tracks. The commission in- 
dicated that it will permit the extensions if the tracks on E 
Street are removed. It is estimated that the proposed ex- 
tensions will cost about $100,000. 

The commission has ordered the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company to extend its Anacostia or Eleventh Street 
line from Nichols Avenue and Fourth Street, Anacostia, 
Washington, along Nichols Avenue to Upsal Street, a dis- 
tance of half a mile, to be completed and in operation by 
June 30, 1915, at an approximate cost of $80,000. The com- 
pany contended that the expense is not justified by the traffic 
expected, but the commission declared “it is a reasonable 
extension which promises to be compensatory within a rea- 
sonable time.” 


LOS ANGELES COMMISSION REPORT 


Summary of Contents of the Report of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of Los Angeles for the Year. 


The Board of Public Utility Commissioners of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has issued its fourth annual report covering the period 
from July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913. The aim of the report 
was to give a brief account of the work accomplished and 
to present the results of preliminary studies and conclu- 
sions on questions of importance with which the commission 
is concerned. The work is divided into four main divisions, 
namely, work of the department; railroads and carriers, 
including statistics, finance and operation; other public util- 
ities, including statistics, finance and operation, and appli- 
cations and complaints. The section covering the opera- 
tions of the board in regard to electric railways contains 
operating statistics of the companies within the city and 
data regarding smoking on cars in other cities, operating 
statistics of companies in Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Milwaukee and other cities. A section of 
the report is devoted to the interurban electric railways 
which operate in Los Angeles. This contains a summary 
of the miles of track and data regarding service and rout- 
ing, types of cars, car signs, fares, transfers, accidents, 
grade crossings, etc. Regarding the prospect for rapid 
transit in Los Angeles, the board says in part: 

“There is no real rapid transit in the city at present. 
The interurban lines, even when on private right-of-way, are 
limited to a moderate speed on account of the many street 
grade crossings, while all lines use the street in the cen- 
tral portion of the city and some for a considerable dis- 
tance out. The density of population will hardly warrant 
the construction of a rapid transit system of elevated lines 
or subways within the city limits. 

“At present the development of rapid transit is left en- 
tirely to the Pacific Electric Railway, under regulation by 
the city. The first step toward construction of a system 
has been the railway’s proposal to build an elevated road 
east from the rear of Main Street depot to San Julian Street 
and from there connect with the Municipal Railroad on San 
Pedro Street by means of a temporary incline. This ele- 
vated road will be on private right-of-way. It is the pur- 
pose of the board, before recommending any franchise, to 
have the railway so design the structure that it will be 
unobjectionable both as regards noise and appearance. It is 
the intention of the Pacific Electric Railway ultimately to 
extend this elevated road farther east to connect with the 
Long Beach line when the latter is elevated, and, though 
no details have been obtained from the railway, it is 
assumed that a similar connection will be made with the 
Pasadena line. Provision should also be made for direct 
transfer from the steam railroads to the interurban rapid 
transit system. 

“The board has received no official information as to the 
proposed subway to serve the western beach lines. News- 
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paper reports indicate that this is to be a combined subway 
(or tunnel) and elevated, extending from Hill Street, near 
the location of the present depot between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets, to Vineyard Junction at the west city limits. No 
mention has been made of any connection between this 
proposed subway and the Main Street terminal. The flex- 
ibility and efficiency of service obtainable by through rout- 
ing could thereby be secured. Both this project and the 
elevated road before mentioned are unsatisfactory in so 
far as they are based on no general city plan prepared with 
reference to the present and future needs of the comiaunity 
as a whole. ; 

“There seems to be a popular impression that subways 
are the ideal means for rapid transit. As a matter of fact 
instead of being the ideal they should be adopted only as 
a last resort. In the older cities, laid out before the realiza- 
tion of great centers of population was made possible by 
modern methods of transportaiton, there is excuse enough 
for failure to provide ample street space for furnishing fa- 
cilities to meet the modern demands. We have been entirely 
too slow in appreciating the conditions made possible through 
cheap transportation for handling large numbers of people 
and transporting them long distances, more or less rapidly. 
The result has been the construction of skyscrapers in the 
business district with the attendant congestion and then 
more congestion until the capacity of the streets is thor- 
oughly over-taxed and we are simply submerged. The pop- 
ular notion is that we will eventually dig ourselves out by 
way of subways. 

“Instead of recognizing the fact that the modern city is 
absolutely dependent on transportation for its existence, we 
simply continue in the same old haphazard way, laying out 
new streets with little or no regard for future requirements. 
Few, if any, American cities have undertaken in an intelli- 
gent and determined way, to study and replan old street 
systems so that the growing demands for transportation 
can be met. When it is recognized that a street should be 
widened in the future an ordinance should be passed at once 
establishing new street lines to which all future improve- 
ments would have to conform, even though it were not 
aetually widened for a number of years.” 


Compulsory Electrification Measure at Toronto.—The 
Board of Control of Toronto, Ont., has passed a resolution 
instructing the corporation counsel to apply to the Dominion 
Railway Board for an order compelling all railways to elec- 
trify their systems within the city limits and 2 miles from 
the limits. 


Electricity Proposed for Harbor-Frent Line.—The engi- 
neering staff of the harbor board of Montreal, Que., is en- 
gaged on plans for an electric railway to replace the pres- 
ent steam line which runs along the harbor front. The 
plan is to elevate the line. Construction work will not be 
commenced until next season. 


Court Annuls Order of Illinois Utilities Commission — 
As a result of a suit brought by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois in the Federal Court to enforce its order 
to compel the Chicago & Oak Park Elevated Railroad to 
elevate its tracks in Oak Park, Il., Federal Judge Kohlsaat 
has entered a temporarily restraining order. 

Providing for Transit Work in Philadelphia—On Sept. 
17 the finance committee of the Councils of Philadelphia 
inserted in an entirely reconstructed permanent loan bill 
of $11,300,000 an item of $500,000 for preliminary transit 
work. The Common Council later received the amended 
loan ordinance and placed it upon the calendar for final 
action on Sept. 24. 

Boylston Street Subway Opening.—The Boston (Mass.) 
Elevated Railway is planning to open the Boylston Street 
subway for service on Saturday, Oct. 3. The subway will 
be used by single car units operated between the Park 
Street station and points in the western suburbs of Boston 
and will relieve the streets of the Back Bay of a highly 
congested traffic. 

Pekin Bond Issue Not Taken.—It now seems very unlikely 
that the City of Pekin, IIl., will be able to dispose at this 
time of the issue of 4% per cent bonds recently voted by 
the electors to provide funds to take over and extend the 
Pekin & Petersburg Railway in Pekin as a municipal un- 
dertaking. Replies from some of the bond houses solicited 
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indicate that the return proposed is insufficient in view of 
present financial conditions. 


Suit for Paving Tax.—Briefs have been filed with the Illi- 
nois Public Utilities Commission by W. E. Orvis, commis- 
sioner of the city. of Waukegan, IIl., and by representatives 
of the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad and Wauke- 
gan, Fox Lake & Western Electric Railroad regarding an 
attempt to inforce the payment of a special paving tax. 
It is complained that the railways have failed to pay special 
assessments for paving along the right-of-way and that the 
waiting rooms are insufficient to accommodate passengers. 


Another Storm in Kansas City.—Scarcely had the motors 
and the substation equipment of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway, Kansas City, Mo., been dried out after the rain of 
Sept. 7 when there was another cloudburst. The first rain 
washed down part of a hill of crushed rock into sewers and 
into the street near the main station at Fifteenth Street 
and Grand Avenue. The second rain flooded this station, 
stopping all the cars in a large district centéring in the 
business section. The station was flooded to a depth of 
nearly 2 ft. The men worked, at night especially, in dry- 
ing out and repairing and no accident resulted from the 
extraordinary strain on the equipment. There was also 
trouble at the station at Second Street and Grand Avenue, 
where flood waters shifted the sand which plugged the 
intake. 

Pittsburgh Subway Action.—On Sept. 15 the public serv- 
ice and surveys committee of the Pittsburgh City Council 
authorized the. city law department and A. E. Anderson, 
attorney representing the Pittsburgh District Railways, to 
prepare an ordinance for a passenger and freight subway 
for Pittsburgh, to be presented to the committee. The 
resolution will then be formally taken before Council. The 
committee received and filed a communication from the 
Pittsburgh Subway Company, in which it was stated that 
that company could not consider competition in building a 
subway, and requesting permission to build the subway 
only as a business proposition. Mr. Anderson said his com- 
pany proposed to develop a freight and passenger subway 
system in connection with existing transportation lines, 
at a cost of $32,500,000 for 15 miles of line and equipment. 


Recruiting by Electric Car.—The Electric Railway & 
Tramway Journal of Sept. 11, published in London, con- 
tained the following interesting item: “The Lord Mayor 
of Leeds and his colleagues are utilizing the Corporation 
ears for recruiting purposes. Every night a procession of 
cars sets out on a recruiting trip, the passengers being the 
Lord Mayor, the other members of the Corporation, and 
prominent local citizens, and they are accompanied by the 
Corporation bandsmen, playing local airs. At certain points 
of the system speeches are made calling on men to enlist 
themselves in Lord Kitchener’s army. Accommodation is 
provided on the cars for recruits, who are taken by this 
means to the recruiting office. The illuminated car which 
leads the procession bears, as the destination, the name 
‘Berlin, and these are the inscriptions which meet the 
eye: ‘Wanted at once, 5000 recruits from Leeds, British 
Bulldogs, Airedale and Yorkshire Terriers’; and ‘Come now, 
don’t have to be fetched. The people of Leeds will look 
after your homes.’ ”’ 


Seattle Purchase Negotiations.—The proposed terms for 
the purchase by the city of Seattle, Wash., of that portion 
of the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway within the city 
limits were discussed at a conference on Sept. 12 between 
the members of the City Council and William R. Crawford 
and Scott Calhoun, receivers of the company. The most 
recent plan provided for an initial payment of $200,000 in 
municipal street railway bonds, bearing 4% per cent inter- 
est, and an annual payment of 25 per cent of the gross 
earnings for twenty-five years on the remaining $1,400,000 
of the purchase price, the title to the property to pass to 
the city whether or not such payment liquidated the re- 
maining indebtedness. A change has been made in the 
terms by which the receivers will accept 20 per cent of the 
gross receipts for twenty-eight years instead of 25 per 
cent for twenty-five years. The receivers will apply to the 
court for permission to accept these terms. An ordinance 
providing for the purchase will then be drawn and offered 
in the Council, and it is expected that the question will be 
submitted to the voters at the election on Nov. 3. 
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Financial and Corporate 


RECENT FINANCIAL TENDENCY 


The improvement in financial conditions during the last 
week has been general but not marked. The exports of mer- 
chandise from New York for the week ended Sept. 19 amount- 
ed to $17,208,199, against $13,906,351 the previous week. The 
success of the New York City loan also had a stabilizing ef- 
fect. The situation in London is better. The stock exchange 


‘committee there has fixed special settlements in thirty- 


eight new securities for Oct. 14 and it has been decided that 
there shall be no further extension of the moratorium as it 
applies to certain debts. These last factors in particular are 
taken to augur well for the opening of the exchange in Lon- 
don about the middle of October. The committee of seven 
bond dealers in New York has modified the restriction pre- 
viously imposed upon bond trading. It is now possible to 
trade in bonds at lower prices than the last quotations of the 
stock exchange, but in the case of listed bonds, trades at re- 
duction in prices from those of July 31 have to be made sub- 
ject to the approval of the Stock Exchange committee. 
Brokers are making every effort to obtain larger margins 
from their customers with the result that the margin ac- 
counts are being gradually lessened and the bank loans re- 
duced. On Sept. 22 the committee of the clearing house of 
the Stock Exchange announced the settlement of all con- 
tracts which were entered on the clearing house sheets dated 
July 31, 1914, with the exception of those made by the three 
firms whose affairs were placed in the hands of receivers 
when the Exchange closed. The question of opening the Ex- 
change continues to be discussed, but nothing has developed 
which would indicate that the governors have in any way 


changed their views toward opening. The war tax revenue 


bill as agreed upon by the democrats of the ways and means 
committee was introduced in the House on Sept. 21 by 
Representative Underwood, the majority party leader. It 
is estimated that in the first year of operation $105,000,000 
in revenues will accrue to the treasury under this measure. 
The bill reimposes most of the stamp taxes of the Spanish- 
American war and increases the tax on beer and wines. 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE IN BIRMINGHAM 


On account of the default in the payment of interest due 
Sept. 1 on the $2,650,000 of first mortgage 5’s of the Bir- 
mingham, Ensley & Bessemer Railroad, Birmingham, Ala., 
as noted in the ELEcTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 12, a 
protective committee has been formed as follows: C. H. 
Zehnder, S. D. Vrooman, J. D. Kirkpatrick and F. H. Hack. 
This committee urges the deposit of bonds with the Empire 
Trust Company, New York, depositary, under an agree- 
ment dated Sept. 15. In case the committee adopts any 
plan of reorganization the depositors will be allowed three 
weeks in which to withdraw on payment of their pro rata 
share in the expenses, not exceeding 2% per cent per bond. 
If the reorganization plan calls for the issue of mortgage 
bonds, the depositors are to receive not less than $700 for 
each $1,000 bond deposited. 

As noted in the ELEcTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 19, 
an independent committee has also been formed, consisting 
of the following: S. H. Cunningham, investment banker, 
Boston; Oscar Dare, bond broker, Philadelphia; Boyd Mc- 
Dowell, corporation counsel for the city of Elmira, N. Y.; 
J. H. N. Campbell, of H. K. Taylor & Company, investment. 
bankers, Hartford, Conn., and George T. Wood, of Wood & 
Johnson, investment bankers, Louisville, Ky. This com- 
mittee requests that bondholders take no action in regard. 
to depositing bonds until its investigations are completed. 

According to a circular recently sent out by the Cun- 
ningham committee, a meeting of bondholders was held in 
New York on Sept. 11. The action of Mr. Cunningham in 
employing Stone & Webster to make an examination of 
the books and accounts of the company with reference to 
the disposition of the proceeds of security issues was ap- 
proved. It was also voted to authorize this independent 
bondholders’ committee to examine the road’s finances, to 
endeavor to ascertain the causes of the receivership and to 
employ counsel to protect the rights of the owners. As 
stated in last week’s issue, the company is now in the hands: 
of General Superintendent I. W. Ross as receiver. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


Interborough-Metropolitan Company 


__ The income statement of the Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company, New York, for the year ended June 30 follows: 


Surphishincome) PUNE «80, VOLS. o scige sca sels scleys ahays. Ae phe $3,595,321 
, Income: 
Dividends on Interborough Rapid Transit Company 

capital stock, viz. : 


2% per cent tor three months ended Sept. 30, 1913... $847,820 
2% per cent for three months ended Dec. 31, 1913... 847,820 
2% per cent for three months ended March 31, 1914. 847,820 
2% per cent for three months ended June 30, 1914... 847,820 
Oeper Cent Extras paid dial ys MUS Ay tgs i clousns ei bio wlohe 1,695,640 
BLOUSE MINT eters eer aisle abs! fiers (oss bis doc Ridia dis auareceretahe shertore sl. $5,086,920 
Interest and dividends on other securities owned....... $2,081 

Interest on loans and advances to Metropolitan Securi- 
HAses Sm C® COTUN PREVEN Veeder dors, aberd ola ‘oito hed Sutee) Mifostelta ame ead: ene at oi wes 353,328 
Enterest on loans, and bank ‘balances 5. cise seas wae es 20,573 
ALCL eben ewe reteirsigireirniall eicsice persis Ses eet th « dh stab ene wisi euchshes ake teases ie $375,982 
EEE MUM C OTL On se < peeice rarels: pict ay etre vass¥el cloves oie, Ria-etelte "b.\s levee hie,ve'v chee $5,462,902 
$9,058,223 

Disbursements: 


Interest on $67,825,000 of Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company 4% per cent collateral trust bonds, for the 


POTENT OC ere h TTA SO 1 SWAY Nr 1 Scaical uk, Sey 'stoniieyaltelipne) meals witeles $3,052,125 
Administration and general expense account........... 55,801 
ee MCN RAT Seta, jt ode de fp ic fe! abd. cCaiie svete isn ble cole, sist eile dileie euaiengi's 40,085 
Interest on 6 per cent registered notes to June 30, 1914 116,216 
Interest on five-year 6 per cent notes.............-64- 240,000 
Interest on two-year 6 per cent secured gold notes to 

DEM oan vrrick araiiern tsi», ok els ialaa,is wpelegay aievaa aveheaniiar 51,785 
Interest on six months’ 6 per cent secured gold notes to 

PLES mmr PACD NE tet ea eA tllens (, sepa.jeie ere go slaverenal wbiecals itate.ore 45,000 
PRCCR CO MLO AMASae eS clapeveliets ein. es iss sbeysi ews eyecgia spe lees waiywilen's alee 

EIUpiecl PR Rigo Sore HeR SS Lo sh cb Siiay ahs .of,dy'e" lea) so) ath sviaidadioript, ied arenes? se yo $3,602,137 
POUR SAL SIPS OLTLG Wetec tech «lens: 6.3) 82 faclelous ache Ges! eonenanetledsoe av onsen $5,456,086 


The report states that the surplus from operations of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, of whose capital 
stock the Interborough-Metropolitan Company owns 339,128 
shares out of a total of 350,000, was $8,024,580 for the 
year ended June 30, an increase of $1,487,512. There has 
been a continued increase in the earnings of this property, 
the net corporate income for 1914 being equivalent to 22.92 
per cent on the capital stock, as compared to 16.68 for 1913, 
16.07 for 1912 and 14.68 for 1911. 

The net corporate income of the New York Railways, 
which is also controlled by the Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company, has not yet been sufficient to enable the payment 
of the full interest on the company’s 5 per cent adjustment 
bonds. It is stated that the earnings during the year were 
adversely affected by the severe weather conditions of 
February and March and by the lower temperatures pre- 
vailing from April to June. Added to this was the general 
business depression and the many interruptions to service 
caused by the new subway construction. The expenditures 
for maintenance during the year, however, were $2,444,395, 
an increase of $336,071 over those of the preceding year. 

The $2,039,520 of six months’ 6 per cent registered notes 
dated Jan. 1, 1918, were extended and reduced during 1914 
to $1,936,942, and the funds necessary for the retirement 
of the full amount on July 1 were on deposit at the close 

of the fiscal year. The indebtedness represented by the 
two-year 6 per cent secured notes dated Dec. 22, 1911, 
amounting on June 30, 1913, to $1,817,000, was reduced 
to $1,500,000. Arrangements have been made whereby this 
sum will be further decreased to $500,000 as of July 1, 
1914, thus reducing the funded debt from $7,856,520 to 
$4,500,000. The report states that consideration is also 
being given to a plan for refunding this latter amount. 


CHICAGO RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Report of Board of Supervising Engineers Chicago Trac- 
tion, Showing Progress of Surface Lines for 1911 


According to the fifth annual report of the Board of 
Supervising Engineers Chicago Traction, covering the fiscal 
year ended Jan. 31, 1912, the gross receipts of the city sur- 
lace lines totaled $28,743,167, an increase of about $3,710,- 
452, or 14.7 per cent. In the assignment of the total in- 

geome to the various accounts, the proportion of. operating 
‘ expenses proper, 62.46 per cent; the total return to the 
. company (interest and profit), 26.28 per cent; and the total 
return to the public (taxes and profit), 11.26 per cent, re- 


q 


mained practically constant from the preceding year, in 
spite of the large increase in the reserve for renewals and 
some Increase in taxes. For the fiscal year the operating 
ratio and taxes (based upon earnings from operation) was 
68.2 per cent, leaving 31.8 per cent net earnings, or $9,007,- 
441, _Expenditures for maintenance of way and equipment 
remained practically the same as in 1910, but decreased in 
percentage 9.07 per cent. The decrease, however, was more 
than offset by the increase in the reserve for renewals from 
2.47 per cent in 1910 to 8.05 per cent in 1911, thus increas- 
ing the total appropriation for upkeep from 12.73 per cent 
to 17.1 per cent of the earnings from operation. 

The expenditures for damages showed a decrease averag- 
ing 6.03 per cent for all companies. Taxes and interest 
were fairly constant in percentage. The company’s share in 
the profits, including interest, remained at about 26.75 per 
cent of the gross earnings for the last two years. The total 
cash income to the public represented $3,235,592, or 11.42 
per cent of the operating revenue. The value of the prop- 
erty increased $8,866,566 during the year to a total of 
$127,492,398. The properties have earned under the 1907 
ordinances a total of $116,130,142, or an average of $23,- 
230,000 per year. The investment ratio between capital and 
receipts during the past five years’ operation increased from 
3.28 per cent in 1907 to 4.47 in 1910, but during the last 
fiscal year decreased from 4.74 per cent to 4.44 per cent. 
The old mileage of the system, 907.32 miles of single track, 
has increased 189.23 miles, of which 59.47 represents new 
extensions. The extensions of mileage in sparsely settled 
territory, even in the face of rapidly increasing returns, has 
reduced the average per mile to about $31,800, or 13.8 per 
cent lower than in 1907. It also resulted in a decrease of 
21.9 per cent in density of car operation (car miles per mile 
of track) over the entire system. 

The revenue fare averaged 4.84 cents for the year. The 
service factor increased to 9.66 total passengers per car 
mile, while the operating revenue per car mile rose to 28.36 
cents. Wages of train crews increased from 52.1 cents per 
ear hour in 1907 to 59.25 cents in 1911, an increase of 13.7 
per cent. In per cent of total operating expenses, however, 
the relative cost has remained almost constant at 39 per 
cent, largely owing to a gradual increase in the schedule 
speed to 8.9 miles per hour by improved equipment. Ona 
car mile basis, maintenance of equipment remained constant 
for the last two years at 1.49 per cent per car mile. The 
total upkeep of the system, excluding the reserve for re- 
newals, has increased to 4.85 cents per car mile. Main- 
nance of way and structures is about $1,200 per mile of 
track, or, including both maintenance and renewals, $5,355. 


COMPLETION OF UTAH MERGER 


On Sept. 18 the stockholders of the Utah Light & Rail- 
way Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, approved the sale of 
the properties of the company to the Utah Light & Traction 
Company, incorporated by officials of the Utah Power & 
Light Company. The Utah Light & Traction Company be- 
comes the owner of the 98 per cent interest in the common 
and the preferred stocks of the Utah Light & Railway Com- 
pany owned by the Union Pacific interests through the 
Oregon Short Line. The acquisition gives control of the 
electric power business in both Salt Lake City and Ogden 
to the Utah Power & Light Company. The new company, 
the Utah Light & Traction Company, has elected officers as 
follows: O. J. Salisbury, president; C. W. Johnson, Salt 
Lake City, R. C. Gemmell, Salt Lake City, and C. E. Groes- 
beck, New York City, vice-presidents; S. A. Whitney, Salt 
Lake City, treasurer; E. O. Howard, Salt Lake City, assist- 
ant treasurer; E. R. Summerson, New York, assistant 
treasurer; A. H. Parsons, Salt Lake City, secretary; J. N. 
Bidwell, Salt Lake City, assistant secretary; L. W. Os- 
borne, New York, assistant secretary. The directors of the 
new company are O. J. Salisbury, S. A. Whitney, A. H. 
Parsons, C. W. Johnson, R. C. Gemmell, J. N. Bidwell, E. O. 
Howard, J. Frank Judge and Joseph S. Wells, the general 
manager of the Utah Light & Railway Company. It is said 
that the lighting, street railway and power interests of the 
Utah Light & Traction Company will be separated. The 
lighting end will probably remain with the present com- 
pany and the power business will be taken over by the 
Utah Power & Light Company, which will contract to fur- 
nish current for lighting and for the operation of the street 
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railway system. “It is also stated unofficially that P. B. 
Sawyer, the present general manager of the Utah Power & 
Light Company, will be named as general manager of the 
Utah Light & Traction Company and will become the active 
operating head of the new company. The Utah Light & 
Traction Company, the new company, is capitalized at 
$10,000,000. The stock is divided into 400,000 shares with a 
par value of $25 each. 

Alabama Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd., New 
York, N. Y.—The directors of the Alabama Traction Light 
& Power Company recently announced in London that prior 
to the outbreak of European hostilities arrangements had 
been made ‘for the payment of interest due on Sept. 1 on 
the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, of which $10,914,000 is 
said to be outstanding. Under present stock exchange and 
moratorium conditions, however, the board is compelled to 
defer this interest payment. Bondholders are assured that 
the step taken is only temporary and is dictated by the 
necessity for most carefully conserving the cash resources 
of the company. 


Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C.—A quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent has been declared on the 
$12,000,000 of capital stock of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany, payable on Oct. 1. This compares with a 1% per cent 
quarterly dividend from April, 1905, to July, 1914, inclusive. 
According to a notice to the stockholders, during the last 
three years there has been a large increase in fixed charges 
through compulsory extensions and complete new equip- 
ment for cars which, while giving proper comfort and con- 
venience to the public, brought no commensurate increase 
in the receipts. During the present year the passenger 
receipts decreased on account of the general business de- 
pression. In view of these facts, the directors decided upon 
a reduction in the rate of dividend, although with the im- 
provement in general conditions now foreshadowed, the re- 
turn to a 6 per cent basis is confidently expected. 


City Light & Traction Company, Sedalia, Mo.—The Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Missouri recently authorized the 
City Light & Traction Company to issue $91,600 of. first 
mortgage sinking fund gold bonds maturing June 1, 1952, 
but redeemable any June 1 or Dec. 1 at 105 and interest. 
These bonds bear 5 per cent interest, payable semi-annually. 
The proceeds are to be used in partial reimbursement for 
moneys already expended for improvements. 


Elmira’ Water, Light & Railroad Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
—Bertron, Griscom & Company, New York, recently sold 
$284,000 of five-year 6 per cent collateral trust bonds of the 
Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Company, which are se- 
cured by $355,000 of consolidated mortgage 5’s, due 1956. 
The proceeds of this issue and $85,000 of 7 per cent first 
preferred stock will be used chiefly to pay off $355,000 of 
West Side Railroad first 5’s, due Oct. 1. All the stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 15 are offered the right to subscribe at 
par for $425,000 of additional first preferred stock to be 
issued Oct. 1, of which the above mentioned $85,000 is a 
part. 


Houghton County Traction Company, Houghton, Mich.— 
The directors of the Houghton County Traction Company 
have voted to omit the semi-annual dividend on the $750,- 
000 of common stock payable on Oct. 1. From April, 1910, 
to April, 1914, 244 per cent was paid semi-annually and in 
October, 1909, 2 per cent. 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, New York, N. Y.—The 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey has 
authorized the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad to issue 
$202,500 of first lien and refunding mortgage bonds. These 
bonds were previously authorized by the Public Service 
Commission for the First District of New York, as noted in 
‘the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Aug. 8. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Railways.—Robert J. Dunham, vice- 
president Armour & Company, has been elected president 
of the Kansas City Railways, the successor of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo. Ford Harvey 
and E. E. Ball, of Kansas City, were elected vice-president 
and secretary and treasurer respectively. The completion 
of the company’s reorganization still remains in abeyance 
pending a final settlement as to the valuation of the prop- 
erties and a return of better financial conditions. It is 
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understood that the company’s reorganization plan will at 
the proper time be brought out by the holders of the Kansas 
City Railway & Light Company 6 per cent notes, with the 
co-operation of interests representing the bondholders. A 
statement outlining the situation will be sent to the note- 


_holders within the next month. 


New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y.—The direc- 
tors of the New York State Railways have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock and a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent on the 
common stock, payable on Oct. 1, to stockholders of record 
Sept. 22. This is a reduction of one-half of 1 per cent 
from the last quarterly payment on the common stock. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal.— 
The California Railroad Commission on Sept. 10 authorized 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company to issue $1,000,000 of 
general and refunding mortgage bonds. The company pro- 
poses to pledge the bonds to secure its securities on two 
bonds which it must file in the Federal Court in connection 
with suits brought to enjoin the enforcement of the gas 
and electric rates fixed by the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors for the year ended June 30. 


Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Company has declared its regular semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent on the preferred stock and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1%4 per cent on the common stock. These divi- 
dends are payable in script Nov. 2 to stock of record Oct. 1. 
The script will be redeemable at the option of the com- 
pany on or before May 1, 1916, and will bear 7 per cent 
interest. 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, N. J. 
—At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, President Thomas N. 
McCarter stated that while a large number of steam rail- 
roads and utilities showed decreases in gross earnings the 
Public Service Corporation for the first eight months of 1914 
made actual increases. Although not so large as normally, 
they were very gratifying when compared with the results 
obtained from similar properties. The way the company 
stood up during this year and also during the period of de- 
pression in 1907 evidences the inherent strength of the prop- 
erties and also indicates that its securities will make a 
greater appeal than ever to the investing public when busi- 
ness conditions reach a normal state. 


San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal. 
—George K. Weeks, manager of the San Francisco branch 
of N. W. Halsey & Company, has been elected president of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways to succeed 
W. A. Bissell. This election-leaves the control of the prop- 
erty in the hands of the bankers who held the $2,500,000 of 
Oakland Railways 6’s of 1912, originally due in June, 1913, 
but extended to Sept. 14. It is reported that the further 
extension of these bonds has been refused. 


Sherbrook Railway & Power Company, Sherbrook, Que.— 
The gross income of the Sherbrook Railway & Power Com- 
pany for 1914 showed a gain of $15,344, or 12.13 per cent, 
while the net earnings gained only $2,098, or 4.3 per cent. 
This was due to the fact that the operating expenses 
amounted to $87,970, an increase of $13,251, or 17.7 per cent. 
A small deficit was shown on the year’s operation. C. J. 
McCuaig, president, says: “The industrial depression in the 
Dominion of Canada during the last eighteen months has 
affected both the street railway earnings and the power 
revenue. The prospects, however, for increased earnings 
in 1915 are as favorable as can be expected.” 


Tidewater Southern Railway, Stockton, Cal.—L. M. Rosen- 
baum, New York, is offering at 85 and interest the unsold 
portion of $750,000 of first mortgage thirty-year 5 per cent 
sinking fund gold bonds of the Tidewater Southern Rail- 
way, dated 1912 and due April 15, 1942, but redeemable on 
any interest date at 103 and interest. This is a projected 
road from Stockton to Fresno, 227 miles in length, of which 
33 miles from Stockton to Atlanta, Escalon and Modesto 
were completed and in operation in May, 1914. 

United Gas & Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y.— 
The United Gas & Electric Corporation has passed the 
October dividend on its first preferred stock owing to pres- 
ent financial depression, although it is stated that the divi- 
dend has been fully earned. — 


“Se 
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Union Traction Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—According to 
the report presented by Jeremiah J. Sullivan, president, 
at the annual meeting of the Union Traction Company on 
Sept. 16, the board of directors on June 1 consented to the 
immediate circulation and issue of $2,000,000 of the bonds 
secured by the deed of trust of March 1, 1912, between 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, the Union Trust 
Company and the Commercial Trust Company, trustee. 
A total of $8,000,000 of bonds has now been issued under this 


deed of trust. 


Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash.— 
The directors of the Washington Water Power Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
$14,081,900 of stock, payable on Oct. 1 to holders of record 
Sept. 12. This compares with 2 per cent paid from April, 
1911, to July, 1914, inclusive. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Bangor Railway & Electric Company, Bangor, Maine, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C., quarterly, 
1% per cent. 

Cincinnati & Hamilton Traction Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, quarterly, 14% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1 per 
cent, common. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, quarterly, 1% per cent. 

Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, quarterly, 114 per cent, preferred. 

Dallas (Tex.) Electric Company, semi-annual, $3, first 
preferred; semi-annual, $2.50, second preferred. 

Germantown Passenger Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., quar- 
terly, $1.31%. 

Houghton County Traction Company, Houghton, Mich., 
3 per cent, preferred. 

Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill., quarterly, 1% per 
cent, preferred. 

New Orleans Railway & Light Company, New Orleans, 
La., quarterly, 1144 per cent, preferred. 

New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y., quarterly, 
1% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1 per cent, common. 

Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway, Omaha, Neb., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, common and preferred. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Traction Company, $2. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., 
quarterly, 144 per cent. 

Republic Railway & Light Company, New York, N. Y., 
quarterly, 14% per cent, preferred. 

Stark Electric Railroad, Alliance, Ohio, quarterly, three- 
quarters of 1 per cent. 

Toronto (Ont.) Railway, quarterly, 2 per cent. 

Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash., 
quarterly, 1% per cent. 

West India Electric Company, Ltd., Kingston, Jamaica, 
quarterly, 1% per cent. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 

Period Earnings Expenses Earnings Charges Surplus 
Se AIS SmI AL LO. 20 OO tg ate cnea sols shheyeus a) Ufa dele suaifel © rigie sas 
ance - ales} HQGt Sic men ne RATE MERE or ater ar Sess gk et weia e's 
Bese Me tye weir ON: (Sea ee A ire Mie tre, tc esc son PAS sl,« sier's 
ong es MST. STURT he BAIS SN Aine en er 

ATLANTIC SHORE RAILWAY, SANFORD, MAINE 

ime, Augs:, 714 $53,357 $29,733 $23,624 $650 $22,974 
ie? ue "1B; 60,233 30,4038 29,830 654 29,176 
LEHIGH VALLEY TRANSIT COMPANY, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
tm, Aug, °14 179,055 $83,421 $95,634 $58,429 $37,205 
1" ue Ait} TIT oe 85,797 90,167 46,873 43,294 
es s 714 1,854,221 896,458 957,762 679,039 278,723 
pappares S 4) Seed, Tt, 3.09 850,436 860,873 548,575 317,298 


PHILADELPHIA (PA.) RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


4 , °14 $1,912,971 $1,111,018 $801,953 $808,764  +$6,811 
ia ang +9 70.032 aT 8 959 814,073 799,955 14,119 
a« « 44 3'864,237 27248°719 1,615,517 1,618,129  +2,612 
3 &. 13 3'966,645 2,348,490 1,618,155 1,597,645 20,510 


*Includes taxes. 


+Deficit. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


NEW YORK SUBWAY PASSENGER DETAILS 


From official figures made public by the Public Service 
Commission of the First District of New York as to the 
number of passengers carried by the subway in the year 
ended June 30, it appears that for the first time the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company has handled on the average 
1,000,000 passengers a day. Taking Sundays as half days 
and reckoning 340 days to the year, the company carried 
340,413,103 passengers, an increase over 1913 of 12,941,593, 
or an average of 1,001,215. The details of the passenger 
traffic, as indicated by the number of tickets sold at each 
station of the subway in the year ended June 30, 1914, 
follow: 


f i Year’s -—Daily average* 
Stations Total increase 1914 V913 © LODZ 
Lenox Branch— 
TOGA os. soya 3 66,471,446 2,962,849 195,504 186,790 171,075 
180th St., Bronx 
JE el ear 2,802,957 124,056 8,244 7,879 6,211 
BUC. Gin boxe eke 2,902,637 9,392 8,537 8,510 8,317 
eR A ba SE: <b eS 2,202,105 561,528 6,477 4,825 3,170 
Freeman St. 0 Dye ose 304,410 15,552 14,656 12,866 
Simpson St. © | POs DO eG hee 784,219 16,271 13,965 11,645 
Intervale Ave.. 3,357,075 446,236 9,874 8,561 6,972 
Prospect Ave... 6,237,374 108,274 18,345 18,027 16,606 
Jackson Ave... 4,263,124 161,795 12 oso) L065. M2 TT 
Mhird ‘Ave... 2: 5,117,467 74,683 15,051 14,832 14,034 
Mott Aves... 782,258 741,645 2,301 2,423 2,467 
145th St., Lenox 1,442,800 33,100 4,244 4,146 4,179 
135th St., Lenox 6,013,361 78,457 ETGSG0. bi, tid Ot T, oot 
125th St., Lenox 6,236,990  +105,622 18,344 18,655 18,170 
116th St., Lenox §,015,511 225,807 23,545 22,941 21,333 
110th St., Lenox 6,278,161 285,073 18,465 17,627 16,447 
Broadway Branch 
ao). ) Ss ne 44,063,199 1,945,545 129,598 123,875 112,106 
PN AZO Sto. we 3,170,827 55,043 9,326 9,164 8,933 
Pe A er 81,876 418,321 24At> 2 2915 325 
PROMS US Use coy, 3 ce 487,699 88,222 1,434 aba YS 1,007 
72 GS Oe 425,704 60,368 1,252 1,075 982 
POM TRU SGU E le acm « 163,201 25,709 480 404 323 
FAVS) ee VeVOC, Tae 224,416 3,256 2,596 1,734 
Dyckman St.... 923,785 308,135 2,717 1,811 1,144 
OMS Sobe'., Uh Ssh 23's 546,447 95,224 1,607 1,327 951 
18ist S$ 56 385,052 18,039 16,906 14,691 
168th 458 156,416 8,613 8,153 7,442 
157th 's 1,835 £97,373 12,829 12,248 11,133 
ARENDS Gale's 5/50, sie 4,753,42 197,987 23,980 135398) o2,3'94 
ny 63 9 a 4,355,16 71,318 12,809 12,813 11,961 
Manhattan 
G2sthj St...  4:1915795 33,950 12,329 12,229 11,404 
Columbia Uni- 
versity (116th) 3,374,313 73,207 9,924 9,709 8,403 
Cathedral Park- 
way (110th). 3,586,954 4,314 10,550 10,537 9,905 
Oyen Pati fel. oye aloes 3,471,284 59,468 10,210 10,035 9,377 
96th St. to South : 
Ferry—Total.185,731,205 6,763,357 546,268 526,376 493,094 
CT aS) See ae 5,558,385 69,574 16,348 16,144 15,023 
Hin har) ae Meier 1,667,390 42,404 4,904 4,779 4,641 
GLCRSIAe Cuts oot ce 3,185,190 995279 9,370 9,078 8,914 
TOU pS Uses Sere fess 2,839,600 48,475 8,352 8,209 7,897 
Yiri(e! SS emer ee 4,534,330 719,984 13,336 13,395 12,701 
POP Gn lelsie a lel are 3,149,653 725,369 9,264 9,338 8,974 
Columbus Circle 6,778,410 163,003 19,937 . 19,457 18,566 
SiC ie hS7 eeeemeacreete 6,123,949 344,225 18,012 16,999 15,151 
Times Square... 13,664,628 452,671 40,190 38,859 37,380 
Grand Central.. 19,551,405 2,612,167 57,504 49,821 44,104 
3043 tS) Pa eA 8,177,755 593,180 24,052 22,308 19,783 
ZatpSes Yates 6,763,557 488,704 19,893 18,455 16,707 
PB Cen pts weyers es 10,471,387 436,922 30,798 30,907 28,482 
IPOS Re Beto 4,652,122 $29,591 13,683 13,770 13,426 
WAG Stine ashe . ts 14,217,527 130,839 41,816 41,4381 38,265 
Astor Place.... 7,131,309 116,849 20,974 20,631 19,744 
Bleecker St..... 4,745,676 416,484 13,958 14,006 13,287 
Springs St. Gcie. 5,181,643 21,934 15,240 15,176 14,648 
Sonal, Stichac ast 5,018,237 1,408,232 14,760 10,618 10,162 
WMORrth yet. eae as 2,114,581 778,908 6,219 6,451 6,292 
Brooklyn Bridge. 17,657,248 7431,701 5L,933 535203 52,082 
City ~Eiebe wih. ee 553,863 23,654 1,629 1,559 1,585 
Multon. Sb.)-j46hs. 16,381,746 481,880 48,182 46,764 43,174 
WV allie oS tec aes 7,978,878 5,240 23,467 23,452 22,158 
Bowling Green. 5,731,652 156,145 16,858 16,399 15,124 
South Ferry.... 1,900,484 143,861 5,590 5,167 4,825 
Brooklyn—Total.. 43,941,018 1,276,565 129,238 125,484 114,280 
Borough Hall... 8,963,677 21,450 26,364 26,301 24,878 
Hoyt. Stasis. 7,728,747 89,227 22.732 22,469 20,540 
Névine St. sss 4,690,821 129,745 13,797 14.178 13,198 
Atlantic Ave... 22,557,773 1,295,633 66,346 62,536 55,664 


Miscellaneous 206,235 +6,723 607 626 544 
Grand total. .340,413,103 12,941,593 1,001,215 963,152 891,099 


*Treating Sundays as half days (340 days to the year). 
7 Decrease. 


MIDDLESEX & BOSTON FARE HEARING 


At a continued hearing before the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission on the petition of the Middlesex & 
Boston Street Railway for authority to increase existing 
5-cent fares to 6 cents and to impose a further 1-cent charge 
for transfers, C. B. Breed, professor of civil engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, ap- 
peared on behalf of the remonstrants. Professor Breed 
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contended that by capitalizing floating debts and by reha- 
bilitating its power plants in Lexington and Newton and 
discontinuing the purchase of energy at these points from 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, the 
railway company could save 0.5 cent per kw-hr. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry by Commissioner Anderson as to 
whether it was advisable for the railway company to invest 
$250,000 in plant improvements many miles from tidewater, 
Professor Breed said that he had not studied the situation 
sufficiently to give an answer. Commissioner Anderson 
said that a company with a floating debt of $1,500,000 is in 
no position to invest in plant restoration. 

Before the final arguments, a protracted discussion of the 
transfer situation occurred. ' George M. Cox, general man- 
ager of the company, emphasized the evils of giving a 
transfer on a transfer and said that it had never been done 
on the Newton lines and never would be if it could be 
helped. Chairman McLeod said that in cases where a 
through service is rendered during a portion of the day for 
a single fare, the company should provide for a ride be- 
tween such points at other hours by the use of transfers 
when cars are not operated to the former terminals. The 
benefits of operating through cars at reduced rates to and 
from factories were also touched upon. 

In his closing argument, Attorney Ballantine reiterated 
the company’s inabihty to pay any dividends in case its rev- 
enue is not increased. He urged that 5-cent fare restric- 
tions made twenty or more years ago in connection with the 
granting of local franchises are not binding upon the com- 
mission and pointed out that it would be contrary to the 
policy and laws of the State to require the stockholders to 
bear losses upon property formerly necessary for service 
but later abandoned, as in the case of the old power plants. 
Such a policy would result in a continued use of inadequate 
or unsuitable equipment and would militate against good 
service. The total investment in the property, every dol- 
lar of which has been under commission authorization, is 
$4,781,521. The board took the case under advisement. 


EXTENSION OF TRANSFER PRIVILEGES AT BOSTON 


The Massachusetts Public Service Commission has issued 
an order approving various extensions of transfer privi- 
leges on the Boston Elevated Railway in connection with 
the forthcoming opening of the Boylston Street subway. 
In general, these facilities provide for a free interchange 
of passengers between inward cars and a corresponding 
interchange between outward cars and for the articulation 
of surface and subway routes to give a continuous ride 
in the same general direction for a single fare. The most 
important transfer point in the new subway will be the 
Massachusetts station, in the outer Back Bay. This sta- 
tion is located substantially at the intersection of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, one of the most 
important intersection points on the system, with liberal 
transfer facilities prevailing between east and west and 
north and south lines of surface cars. With the opening of 
the subway this fall transfer checks will be issued from 
inward bound Ipswich Street, Harvard Bridge, Cambridge- 
Cottage Farm Bridge and Commonwealth Avenue surface 
ears to inward-bound subway cars. Transfers will also be 
issued on outward-bound surface cars to outward-bound 
subway cars, west of the Public Garden. Checks will also 
be issued from outward-bound cars in the subway to out- 
ward-bound surface cars and from inward-bound subway 
ears to crosstown and inward Copley Square surface cars. 
At various points in Allston, Brighton and Brookline trans- 
fers will be issued to permit interchange of traffic between 
various intersecting or coinciding suburban routes, with 
special reference to the use of the trunk lines leading in and 
out of the Boylston Street subway by passengers whose 
origins or destinations are located on branch lines or lateral 
routes. At the Watertown carhouse a system of transfers 
will be instituted between Cambridge and Newton surface 
cars which will enable the company to eliminate an over- 
lapping service on about 1 mile of track on Galen Street 
and also to reduce congestion in Nonantum Square, New- 
ton. It is expected that the running time from Nonantum 
Square to Park Street, Boston, via the Boylston Street 
subway, will be about twenty-five minutes, compared with 
about thirty-five minutes under present. light-hour condi- 
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tions. The subway will probably save about ten minutes. 
per trip for inward and outward Back Bay passengers. 
traveling to or from the Park Street station. 


Reduction in Fare Refused.—C. H. Rinker, superintendent 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) City Railway, has informed Coun- 
cilman Oscar EH, Keller, commissioner of public utilities, 
that the Twin City Rapid Transit Company will not agree 
to make a 5-cent fare from St. Paul to the Soldiers’ home. 


Accident Fakir Sentenced.—Frank J. Marter, Shermans- 
dale, Pa., arrested on Sept. 5 for faking a claim of $1,500 
for alleged personal injuries while alighting from a sub- 
way train of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, 
pleaded zuilty of perjury and was sentenced to nine months 
in the county prison by Judge Searle in Philadelphia on 
Sept. 17. The apprehension of Marter was noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 12, page 503. 


Increase in Fare on Municipal Line Proposed.—J. J. 
Hackney, commissioner for Port Arthur, and A. McNaugh- 
ton, superintendent of light, power and railways for Fort. 
William, Ont., have been appointed a committee to consider 
the advisability of increasing the rate of ordinary tickets 
of the municipal street railway system from six for 25 
cents to 5 cents straight. This would not interfere with 
children’s or workmen’s tickets, and, it is calculated, would 
result in a 20 per cent increase in revenue. 


Steam Service Discontinued on Account of Trolley Com- 
petition—The Massachusetts Public Service Commission 
has issued an order authorizing the discontinuance of pas- 
senger train service between Milford, Hopkinton and Ash- 
land by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
A trial service of one train a day in each direction since 
June 8 resulted in an average patronage of only one pas- 
senger a train, yielding a revenue of $6 a month against 
an operating cost of $660. The small patronage is due to 
the fact that the Middlesex & Boston Street Railway and 
the Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway furnish a more con- 
venient and cheaper service between the points at issue. 


Citizens’ Hand Book of Safety.—On July 4 the Boy 
Scouts of Akron distributed to every home in Akron, Ohio, 
a booklet on “safety first” called the “Citizens’ Hand-Book 
of Safety.” This booklet contained thirty-two pages, in- 
cluding the cover, and took up the safety movement in all its 
phases. References were made to safety on the streets, 
safety to the children in the home, safety in the workshop, 
etc. The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company was 
represented in the pamphlet by two pages, one headed, 
“Six for a Quarter” and the other “Ninety-three Per Cent 
of All Trolley Accidents Are Due to Failure of the Human 
Element.” On the page headed “Six for a Quarter” half- 
tone illustrations were used to show accidents to passen- 
gers who get off a car backward, walk blindly past the 
rear of the car, jump from a moving car, sit with their 
feet out of the window or expectorate on the floor. The 
publication contained advertisements of manufacturers 
and others in Akron who carry in stock goods helpful in 
preventing aceidents and in dealing with those that have 
occurred. 


New Company Publication.—The publication of Transit, 
a monthly magazine, has been begun in the interest of the 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., and the 
Philadelphia & Western Railway, Upper Darby, Pa. Each 
month it is planned to feature one of the cities or towns 
along the lines, having in mind the location of factories 
and residences. Company departments and the work they 
are doing will also be featured each month. The maga- 
zine will also contain such other matters as the companies 
desire to bring before the public. The circulation will be 
50,000 copies each month. The paper will be distributed in 
Philadelphia and for a distance of 100 miles north. The 
magazine is being issued by the publisher without expense 
to the companies, but the advisory committee has agreed to 
furnish the reading matter. It will contain the complete 
operating schedules of both companies corrected each 
month. The companies expect to cut down materially their 
time-table expense and their advertising account in the 
daily papers. The idea of publishing the magazine was 
perfected by Edward C. Spring, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Division of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company. 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. John L. Terry has resigned as general manager of 
the Denver, Laramie & Northwestern Railroad, effective 
on Oct. 1, to become connected with the Denver office of 
the Rail Joint Company, New York. 


Mr. G. K. Weeks has been elected president of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal., suc- 
ceeding Mr. W. A. Bissell, resigned. Mr. Mortimer Flei- 
shacker has been elected a director of the company to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bissell. 


Mr. David Van Alstyne has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president of operation of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, with headquarters in New York, in 
charge of the test and store departments, and of handling 
scrap. Mr. Van Alstyne will also have supervisory authority 
over the mechanical department in regard to organization, 
shop practice, approval of design, standards and requisitions. 


Mr. W. B. Voth, whose appointment as chief engineer of 


_ the Empire United Railways with headquarters at Syracuse, 


N. Y., was noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 
19, was graduated from the engineering department of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1897. He engaged in civil engi- 
neering work in Milwaukee and later in light and power 
work in Baraboo, Wis., and in railway construction in Madi- 
son, Wis. He also erected and operated a number of small 
lighting plants elsewhere in that State. Subsequently Mr. 
‘Voth became connected with the Sheboygan Railway & 
Electric Company, Sheboygan, Wis., and while with that 
company supervised the construction of a new power house 
and 10 miles of railway extensions and rebuilt the light and 
power lines, changing the system from 133 to sixty cycles. 
After completing this work he continued with the company 
as superintendent of the light and power department and as 
engineer for the system. 


Mr. J. W. Macdonald, who since the formation of the 
Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago Traction, has 
served as inspector of cars under construction and being 
rehabilitated, has resigned to become assistant to Mr. R. F. 
Kelker, Jr., supervising expert in charge of the traction 
bureau of Chicago’s department of public service. Mr. 
Macdonald received his electrical engineering education in 
the International Correspondence Schools, the Bliss Elec- 
trical School, Washington, D. C., and the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. His experience includes service with 
the New York Edison Company, in the meter and testing 
department, the Union Terminal Company, New York, 
in the mechanical design department, the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railroad, New York, for which he supervised the 
work of equipping of the subway cars, and later with the 
Interborough Rapid Transit’s mechanical department. At 
the commencement of the electrification of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad terminals in New York 
he accepted a position with that. company, in charge of 
equipping its new steel cars. He resigned from the New 
York Central in 1907 to become chief car inspector with the 
Board of Supervising Engineers, Chicago Traction. 


OBITUARY 


William H. McClure, purchasing agent of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Railway, died at his home in that city Sept. 17 after a 
long illness, dating from a nervous breakdown several years 
ago. Mr. McClure was sixty-three years of age. He was 
born in Martinsville, Ind., and twenty-five years ago became 
secretary to Mr. T. J. Minary, president of the Louisville 
Railway. A few years later he was made purchasing agent 
of the company. One daughter, Mrs. Katherine McClure 
James, and one son, Tarleton McClure, St. Louis, survive. 


James Arthur Noble, president of the Ackley Brake & 
Supply Company, New York, N. Y., was drowned at Yard- 
ley, Pa., on Sept. 5. Mr. Noble was twenty-four years old. 
He was graduated from the University of Chicago, studied 
at Columbia University and matriculated at Oxford. He be- 
came connected with the Ackley Brake & Supply Company 
as treasurer, and in 1913 was elected president. In Novem- 
ber last he was married to Miss Ethel Louise Actley, only 
daughter of Mr. G. S. Ackley, formerly president of the com- 


pany. 
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Construction News 


; Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 


An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Florence & Huntsville Interurban Railway, Florence, 


_ Ala.—Incorporated in Alabama to build a 60-mile electric 


railway from Florence to Huntsville. There will be a 
branch line from Killen via Arkdale to Lexington, with 
the ultimate intention of extending to Pulaski, Tenn. Offi- 
cers: Thurston H. Allen, president; T. W. Pratt, vice-presi- 
dent, and N. F. Thompson, secretary-treasurer. The di- 
rectors are the same as those of the Allentown Power 
Company. 

*Mountain Central Railroad, Clay City, Ky.—Applica- 
tion for a charter has been made by this company in Ken- 
tucky to build an electric or steam 12%4-mile railway from 
Campton Junction to Campton. Capital stock, $25,000. 
Incorporators: Floyd Day and J. C. M. Day, Winchester, 
Ky.; E. B. McGlone, J. Harrison O’Rear, C. M. Clark and 
Luther Loving. 


*Hamlin & .Guyandotte Railroad, Charleston, W. Va.— 
Chartered in West Virginia to build an interurban railway 
from a point at or near Hamlin, W. Va., to a point near 
West Hamilton, Lincoln County, on the Guyandotte River. 
Capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: L. R. Sweetland, 
Hamlin, and J. W. Dingess, Huntington. 


FRANCHISES 


Clovis, Cal—The Fresno Interurban Railway has re- 
ceived a franchise from the Council in Clovis. 

Fresno, Cal.—J. B. Rogers, representing the Fresno Inter- 
urban Railway, has asked the Board of Supervisors for a 
franchise to build a 1%-mile extension in Fresno from 
Fresno Avenue to the Normal School. Right-of-way is 
being secured and a portion of the bonus desired has been 
subscribed. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The Pacific Electric Railway has 
received a franchise from the Council to build three spur 
tracks in Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles, Cal—W. E. Dunn, vice-president of the 
Los Angeles Railway, has assured the committee of the 
Malabar Improvement Association that he will accept the 
franchise from them and build the electric line on North 
Evergreen Street, from East First to Wabash; thence 
through the Hills to Eastlake Park in Los Angeles. 

Murphysboro, Ili—The Murphysboro & Southern Illinois 
Railway has received a franchise from the Council to oper- 
ate over the local lines in Murphysboro. This is part of a 
plan to build an electric railway between Murphysboro and 
Carbondale, a distance of 7 miles. A. B. Minton, Murphys- 
boro, president. [H. R. J., Sept. 21, ’14.] 

Middlesboro, Ky.—Godfrey Hunter has secured a fran- 
chise from the Council to build a 5%-mile electric railway 
to connect Middlesboro and adjoining towns. [E. R. J., 
July 11, ’14.] 

Pittsfield, Mass.—The Berkshire Street Railway has 
asked the Council for a franchise to relay its tracks from 
White Terrace to a point south of St. Joseph’s church in 
Pittsfield. Work will be begun at once. 

Winchendon Springs, Mass.—The Northern. Massachusetts 
Street Railway has asked the Council for a franchise for 
an extension to Winchendon Springs. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The International Railway has 
received a franchise from the Councils in Tonawanda and 
North Tonawanda. 

Albany, N. Y.—The United Traction Company has re- 
ceived a franchise from the Council for a line from North 
Pearl Street in Sheridan Avenue to the site of the proposed 
new transformer station at Sheridan Avenue and Chapel 
Street in Albany. 

Islip, N. Y.—The Public Service Commission has author- 
ized the Suffolk Traction Company to exercise franchises 
to build four electric lines in Islip, Sayville and West Say- 
ville. 
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Berlin, Ont.—The special committee of the City Council 
and the Light Commission has decided on what the city will 
request of the Galt, Preston & Hespeler Electric Railway 
before the new franchise for running rights over Berlin 
streets is granted. The present franchise expires in October. 
After that the city will grant a five-year franchise at $75 
monthly for a half-hourly service during the afternoon for 
two years, and after that time half-hourly service all day. 
The city also wants running rights over the company’s 
tracks in the east end for the local railway. 


Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Railway has asked the Coun- 
cil for a franchise for a line on Bloor Street west from 
Dundas Street to Pacific Avenue in Toronto. 


*Corpus Christi, Tex.—J. H. Caswell, Corpus Christi, has 
received a thirty-year franchise from the Council to build 
a 7-mile electric railway from Corpus Christi to Ward 
Island. 


Olympia, Wash.—The Washington Public Service Com- 
mission will hold an important session in Seattle beginning 
with Sept. 30, to take up various matters as follows: 
Twenty-first Avenue service; arrangements of transfer ex- 
changes between the Seattle Municipal lines, the Seattle, 
Renton & Southern Railway and the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company has asked the City Council for the right 
to discontinue operating on Stewart Street, from Sixth 
Avenue to Eighth Avenue; on Eighth, from Stewart to 
Lenora, and on Seventh, from Olive to Stewart Street. The 
company does not operate a regular schedule on the above 
mentioned streets. Contracts for improving the streets 
with paving have been let by the city, and it is the company’s 
desire to remove its rails. When an electric railway right- 
of-way is paved it is necessary for the company, under the 
terms of its franchise, to pay for the work. 


Wenatchee, Wash.—Hyman Harris, who recently received 
a franchise for the construction of an electric railway in 
Chelan County, between Leavenworth and Malaga, has been 
granted an extension of one year’s time before beginning 
operations, it having been explained to the County Com- 
missioners that financial conditions were temporarily block- 
ing the plans for carrying out the terms of the franchise. 
Authorities in touch with the project assert active opera- 
tions will most likely start in the early spring. [E. R. J., 
March 14, ’14.] 


Madison, Wis.—The Chicago & Wisconsin Valley Railroad 
has asked for a certificate of necessity to build a line from 
Madison to Prairie du Sac. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Lacombe & Blindman Valley Electric Railway, Lacombe, 
Alta.—Surveys have been made and all grade has been 
built and fenced culverts, etc., laid and plans are being 
made to lay ties soon on this 37-mile line to connect La- 
combe, Bentley and Rimbey in the near future. The Mid- 
dle West Construction Company, Lacombe, has the contract 
fot the construction of the line. J. C. Gibson, 56 King 
Street, West, Toronto, president. [E. R. J., July 25, 714.] 


Southwestern Traction Company, Lacombe, Alta.—Within 
the next sixty days work will be begun by this company 
on the 1-mile extension to Bentley Hill. 


Salt River Valley Electric Railway, Phoenix, Ariz.—All 
matters in temporary dispute between the city manager and 
this company have been satisfactorily adjusted and active 
work is being pushed on the construction of the line east on 
Monroe Street in Phoenix. The first line will be built from 
Phoenix to Scottsdale and probably extended south across 
the Salt River to Tempe, Mesa and Chandler. It is the 
purpose of the company to build its own bridge across the 
Salt River. C. C. Lewis, Phoenix, president. [E. R. J., 
May 16, 714.] 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.—An 
agreement has been made between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the British Columbia Electric Railway whereby 
the latter company will construct an electric line on South 
Cambie Street as far south as King Edward Avenue and 
from there to Main Street and Oak Street to connect with 
existing lines. Work will begin early next spring, it is 
reported by officials of the company. British Columbia rate- 
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payers of Ward 11 are agitating for the extension of the 
electric line on Bodwell.Road from Fraser Avenue to Victoria 
Road. A petition has been signed asking the British Electric 
Railway to build this proposed line at once. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Detailed surveys and drawings of 
the proposed municipal electric railway through Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco have just been completed by 
City Engineer O’Shaughnessy. Owing to obstructions it 
will be impossible to extend the railway in a straight line 
and to make it conform to the general surroundings. The 
plan is to begin at Tenth Avenue on the northern side 
of the park and come out at Fourtéenth Avenue on the 
southern side. Tenth Avenue is the present terminus of a 
branch of the Geary Street road and the proposed extension 
it is believed will add to the municipal line. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal—wWork will 
be begun at once by this company on its lines from Corona 
to Riverside. Construction will be begun at Riverside on 
the new Magnolia Avenue line to connect with the present 
line at the head of Magnolia Avenue. There remains 8 
miles of track to be built from a point south of Arlington 
to Corona. It is estimated that this new line will be in 
operation by the end of November. 


Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn —This company 
is asked to consider plans to build an electric line through 
East Street from State Street to Water Street in New 
Haven. 


Washington Railway & Electric Railway, Washington, 
D. C.—The Public Utilities Commission has formally or- 
dered this company to extend its Anacostia line from the 
present terminus, at Nichols Avenue and Fourth Street, 
in Anacostia, to Upsal Street, a distance of less than a mile. 
The commission directs that the work be completed before 
June 380 next. Although the company opposed the improve- 
ment, it favors the plan now being considered by the com- 
mission for an extension of its lines to the new bureau of 
engraving and printing building. If this project is ordered 
the commission may authorize the company to issue bonds 
to the extent of $200,000, in order to meet the cost of both 
extensions. 


Evansville, Chrisney & Eastern Railway, Evansville, Ind. 
—Surveys have been completed, part of the grading has 
been done, right-of-way secured and plans are being made 
to begin grading the remainder of the line within the next 
sixty days on this 24-mile electric line to connect Boonville, 
Lynnville, Chrisney, Bloomfield and other smaller towns. 
Capital stock, authorized, $50,000. Bonds, authorized, 
$400,000. The company will be ready within two weeks 
for bids on as many bonds as will be necessary to complete 
the line. The estimated cost is $300,000. J. P. Chrisney, 
Chrisney, president. [E. R. J., Sept. 12, ’14.] 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind—Plans are being considered by this company to 
build its South Eighth Street line in Indianapolis during 
the fall. 


Waterleo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railroad, Waterloo, 
Ia.—The 60-mile line between Waterloo and Cedar Rapids 
has been placed in operation by this company. 


Erlanger, Ky.—Plans are being considered by the citi- 
zens of Erlanger to build an electric railway in Erlanger. 


*Paducah, Ky.—A company is being formed in Paducah 
to build an electric railway from Paducah to Henderson to 
connect with the lines of the Evansville, Henderson & 
Owensboro Railway. No names are yet given of those 
interested in the project. 

North Louisiana Electric Railway, Shreveport, La.—Con- 
tracts have been awarded by this company to build a 97-mile 
interurban eleciric railway to connect Shreveport and Mon- 
roe via Haughton, Doyline, Sibley, Dubberly, Gibsland, Ar- 


cadia, Sinsboro, Ruston, Choudrant and West Monroe. 
A. B. Blevins, Shreveport, president. [E. R. J., July 
ns, ee 


Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—Plans are being 
made by this company to double-track Main Street in the 
Bradford district for such a distance as will relieve all con- 
gestion on this end of the division. 

Salisbury (Md.) Interurban Railway.—Preliminary ar- 
rangements are being made by this company to build its 40- 
mile electric railway from Nanticoke Point to Willards via 
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Bivalve, Tyaskin, Heron and Salisbury. W.H. Bedsworth is 
interested. [E. R. J., Aug. 29, 714.] 


Mississippi Electric Railway, Columbus, Miss.—The citi- 
zens of West Point have consented to raise a bonus to 
secure the construction of this proposed electric railway 
through West Point. This line will connect Memphis, 
Tenn., and Columbus, Miss., and eventually extend through 
Pickens County, Ala., with Aliceville as the terminus. 
F. W. Crisby, Columbus, Miss., is interested. [E. R. J., 
Aug. 22, ’14.] 

*Fulton, Mo.—Plans are being considered to build an 
electric railway between Keokuk, Ia., and Jefferson City, 
Mo., via Wayland, Williamtown, Labell, Newark, Bethel, 
Shelbyville, Shelbina, Paris, Mexico and Fulton. H. W. 
Knight, Chicago, is interested. 


Middletown, Reading & Cincinnati Interurban Railway, 


. Middletown, Ohio.—This company, which plans to build a 


30-mile electric line between Middletown and Cincinnati, is 
having surveys made to have this line extend to German- 
town and Dayton. Owing to unsettled financial conditions, 
it is not known when actual work on the railway will begin. 
Michael Klaiber, Jr., Reading, is interested. [E. R. J., Oct. 
dl 3s 

*Dewey, Okla.—Plans are being considered to build an 
electric railway from Dewey to extend northeast from 
Dewey to intersect with the network of electric lines in 
‘Kansas. Another line contemplated will extend along the 
high ridge from Dewey to Nowata. No names are yet 
given of those interested in the project. 


Port William (Ont.) Electric Railway.—The contract has 
been awarded by the City Council of Fort William in con- 
nection with its electric railway extension to John Millen 
& Sons, Toronto, for the supply of poles, fittings and cast- 
iron ornamental lamp standards. 

Peterborough (Ont.) Radial Railway.—Plans are being 
considered by this company to build an entirely new road- 
bed on Charlotte Street in Peterborough this fall. 

Lehigh Valley Traction Company, Allentown, Pa.— Work 
has been begun by this company on Union Street to lay 
the track to connect the Sixth Street line with the line on 
Eighth Street, in Allentown. 


*East Berlin, Pa.—Plans are being considered to build 


_an electric railway from East Berlin to New Oxford, to fol- 


low the line of Beaver Creek from East Berlin to Abbotts- 
town, thence to New Oxford in a direct line. It is pointed 
out that very little grading will be required along the 
route of the proposed line. No names are yet given of 
those interested in the project. 


Lewisburg, Milton & Watsontown Passenger Railway, 
Milton, Pa.—This company will extend its tracks at Wat- 
sontown from the present terminus at Ninth Street to the 
borough line. 


Chattanooga Railway & Light Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—The Vance Avenue line of this railway, work on 
which was begun early in the spring, is nearing completion. 
The track has been laid within a short distance of Lyerly 
Street, the terminus of the line in Chattanooga. 


Castroville, Tex.—Citizens of Castroville have subscribed 
more than $20,000 as a bonus for an interurban railway 
through Castroville to the Medina dam. This is part of a 
plan to build an electric railway to connect Castroville, 
San Antonio and Medina Lake. John G. Fitzsimon, Castro- 
ville, is interested. [E. R. J., Sept. 2, 714.] 


Dallas (Tex.) Conselidated Electric Railway.—Work has 


-been begun by this company double tracking its line in 


Dallas. 
Gulf, Freeport & Northern Railway, Freeport, Tex.— 


Surveys have been completed by this company into Rosen- 


berg. This line will connect Freeport, Sealy, Brazoria and 
West Columbia. C. L. Sharp, Marshall, is interested. 
PieR ade Oct. ties] 


San Antonio, San Jose & Medina Interurban Railway, 
San Antonio, Tex.—This company has 5 miles of its pro- 
posed line now in operation from San Antonio to San Jose, 
Tex. The remainder of the route is via Kirk, La Coste and 
Castroville to Medina Lake, a total distance of 42 miles 
from San Antonio. There will be two steel bridges, one 
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of 100 feet over the Medina River near Kirk, and the other 
over Leon Creek. It is not yet announced when bids will 
be received for construction and equipment. The route is 
mostly level, but about 6 miles of it nearest the lake is 
through rough country. Connections with other lines are 
to be made as follows: International & Great Northern 
Railroad at Kirk; San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railway at 
San Jose; Southern Pacific Railway at La Coste. J. G. 
Miller, 400 Swearingen Building, San Antonio, Tex., gen- 
eral manager. [E. R. J., July 18, 714.] 


San Antonio (Tex.) Traction Company.—Work has been 
begun by this company laying new track on Commerce 
Street and Alamo Street in San Antonio. 


*St. George, Utah.—Surveys are reported to have been 
begun for an electric railway from Lund to St. George. 
A. B. Christensen, Salt Lake City, is interested. 


*West Virginia Electrical Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
—This company will soon apply for a charter to build an 
electric railway from Weston to the terminus of the Little 
Kanawha Railway. The plans are to use the tracks of 
the Little Kanawha Railway into Parkersburg. Plans are 
also being considered for the purpose of making agreement 
with the Charleston, Parkersburg & Northern Railway by 
which the West Virginia Electrical Company would use the 
lines of that company coming around Fort Boreman and 
into Parkersburg over the Juliana Street bridge. Some 
further developments in the plans are expected in a few 
days. No names are yet given of those interested in the 
project. 

SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill.—The steel skeleton 
of the new station and office building of this company is 
being erected at the corner of Jefferson Avenue and Hamil- 
ton Boulevard in Peoria. The foundation was completed 
some time ago and the contractors have been waiting for 
the delivery of the steel. The structure will now be pushed 
forward to completion as rapidly as possible. The build- 
ing will be seven stories in height and will cost $300,000. 


Centerville Light & Traction Company, Centerville, Ia.— 
A few changes and improvements are being made in this 
company’s offices in Centerville. 


New York, N. Y.—The Public Service Commission has 
authorized the advertising for bids for the diagonal station, 
at Park Avenue and Forty-second Street, in New York, to 
connect the existing subway with the new Lexington Ave- 
nue line. The bids will be opened Oct. 6. Besides the 
connection with the Lexington Avenue subway there will 
also be a connection with the Steinway Tunnel. Most of the 
excavation will be in solid rock and the work will have to 
be done without interrupting the service in the existing 
subway. 

POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Water, Light & Transit Company, Carrollton, Mo.— 
During the next few weeks this company plans to purchase 
one 300-hp water tube boiler for its power house in Carroll- 
ton. 

Metropolitan Street Railway, Kansas City, Mo.—This 
company is arranging foundations and other accessories, 
condensers, etc., at the Second and Grand Street Station in 
Kansas City for the 12,000-kw turbine which is to be in- 
stalled next month. 

Hershey (Pa.) Transit Company.—This company’s power 
house near Lebanon is rapidly nearing completion and the 
company will soon install the new generators and neces- 
sary machinery to operate the line between Lebanon and 
Hummelstown. The power plant is built of cut stone and is 
along the Hershey right-of-way about 3 miles southwest of 
Lebanon. ] 

Norfolk & Western Railway, Bluestone, W. Va.—Con- 
struction is well advanced upon this company’s power plant 
at Bluestone, W. Va., which will furnish current for the 
electric operation of 30 miles of railroad between Bluefield 
and Vivian, and it is expected that the entire section will 
be ready for use by January. Work on the building proper 
is about 95 per cent completed, and considerable of the 
mechanical and electrical equipment has been received and 
partly erected. Gibbs & Hill, Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, are the engineers in charge. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has assured the City Council that ten new cars 
will be added each year to those now in service until all old 
type cars are replaced. 


TRADE NOTES 


Indianapolis Switch & Frog Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
has appointed A. H. Hoffman, president of the Wimo Sup- 
ply Company, as its Northwestern representative with 
office at 304 Oriental Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Graphite Lubricating Company, Bound Brook, N. J., an- 
nounces the following reappointments of officers caused by 
the recent death of Charles H. Libbey, president of the com- 
pany: William W. Smalley, president and treasurer; Leigh 
S. Bache, first vice-president and general manager; Spencer 
Weart, second vice-president and secretary; George O. 
Smalley, assistant treasurer and assistant manager. 


U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, New York, 
N. Y., has been appointed resident purchasing agent 
in America for the Underground Electric Railways, Ltd., 
London, Eng., and its allied lines, the London General 
Omnibus Company, Ltd., Metropolitan District Railway, 
London Electric Railway, Central London Railway, and City 
& South London Railway. Conditions abroad, involving the 
shutting down of Continental foundries in the war zone 
have necessitated obtaining various iron and steel electrical 
and mechanical materials in this country. 


Gun-crete Company, Chicago, Ill, the announcement of 
whose organization appeared in the ELectric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL on May 28, 1914, has purchased all the rights, 
titles, contracts and ‘interests of the Cement-Gun Construc- 
tion Company, and has also taken over the construction de- 
partment of the General Cement-Gun Company. In future 
the combined business will be conducted under the firm 
name of Cement-Gun Construction Company, with offices 
at 914 South Michigan Avenue. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, Carl Webber; secretary and treas- 
urer, John D. Schaefer; construction manager, C. L. Dewey. 
In addition to doing all forms of cement-gun construction 
work, this company will also sell and lease complete cement- 
gun equipments. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, N. Y., has re- 
cently completed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard the installa- 
tion of the largest boring mill ever built in this country. 
This mill was made at the Niles works, Hamilton, Ohio. 
It swings 36 ft. in diameter and has 12 ft. under tools. 
The great swing of this machine is required for finishing 
the tracks of the immense turrets carrying the 14 and 16-in. 
guns of the new battleships. The mill will also be used for 
boring cylinders and machining casings of the giant steam 
turbines for our war vessels. The significant feature about 
the size of this mill is that it is not of the so-called “exten- 
sion” type, but it is a regular cross-rail machine with an 
actual swing of 36 ft. 2 in. with the housings in a fixed 
position. An idea of the size and massiveness can be gained 
from the fact that the total net weight, including motors, 
is 665,000 lIb., or more than 330 tons. The table is designed 
to carry a weight of more than 200,000 lb. The extreme 
size of the table, 34 ft. diameter, made it necessary to be 
cast in three parts. The three sections of table weighed 
225,000. Ib. 


Prepayment Car Sales Company, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces that since July 1 it has booked the following orders 
for material for new cars or old ones to be changed or con- 
verted for prepayment service: Auburn & Syracuse Electric 
Railroad, twelve cars; Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway, 
forty-three cars; Buffalo & Williamsville Electric Railroad, 
two cars; City Railway, Dayton, Ohio, one car; Cleveland 
(Ohio) Railway, 100 cars; Cumberland Electric Railway, 
ten cars; Dayton, Springfield & Xenia Southern Railway, 
three cars; Haston (Pa.) Transit Company, nine cars; Fort 
Smith Light & Traction Company, three cars; Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Railways, fifteen cars; Holyoke Street Railway, one 
car; Hutchinson (Kans.) Interurban Railway, one car; New 
Orleans (La.) Railway & Light Company, fifty cars; North- 
ern Ohio Traction & Light Company, eight cars; Parkers- 
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burg, Marietta & Interurban Railway, two cars; San Anto- 


nio (Tex.) Traction Company, eleven cars; Second Avenue 


Railroad, ten cars; Sheboygan Railway & Electric Company, 
two cars; Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway, ten cars; 
Springfield (Ohio) Railway, ten cars; Third Avenue Rail- 
way, twenty-five cars; Toledo Railways & Light Company, 
ten cars; Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation, 
thirty-cars; Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway, 
ten cars. ; ; 
~ ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued an 
advertising blotter in regard to its “National” pipe. 


‘Vulcanite Portland Cement Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has issued a reprint of a paper from the 1914 Proceedings of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, entitled “Pro- 
portioning Aggregates for Portland Cement Concrete,” by 
Albert Moyer. 

Union Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
folder describing its sand drying stove for trolley lines. 
The main body of the drier is surrounded by upright cast- 
iron grating to prevent the wet sand from coming into im- 
mediate contact with the hot furnace. As soon as the sand 
is dry it runs through this grating into the hot-air space 
and then out through the perforated ring on which the 
skirting rests. This permits the wet sand to dry much 
more rapidly than when it comes into immediate contact 
with the hot stove. 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, has issued 
a folder describing its totalizing register for street rail- 
way service. This register prints the hour and the minute 
each half trip is begun, date, register number, division or 
line number, direction and the number of fares registered 
in each class. No deduction between imprints are neces- 
sary. The total amount of cash collected is also printed 
on the sheet so that no multiplications are needed to arrive 
at the total. At the completion of each conductor’s run all 
printing counters are turned back to zero with the exception 
of the total passenger counter. This provides a check be- 
tween records of successive conductors and between the clos- 
ing figures of one day and the opening figures of the next. 

American Lock Nut Company, Chicago, Ill., has issued a 
catalog describing its absolute lock-nuts for electric rail- 
way crossings, frogs, switches, insulated joints, signal de- 


vices, interlocking systems, rails, cars, shop machinery and ~ 


motors. A recess is cut into the thread surface of the 
nut, through its width. The floor of this recess is slightly 
sloped. A spool-like locking pin is inserted automatically 
in the recess and this pin rolls with the bolt. When the 
nut is being applied the pin rests in the deeper part of the 
recess and rolls with the bolt. It immediately wedges it- 
self, however, between the sloping floor of the recess and 
the threaded faces of the bolt, resisting any’ backward 
motion. The greater the force tending to back the nut off 
the bolt the tighter it locks. The pin cannot injure the 


threads since the pressure is against their flat surfaces. 


The catalog contains illustrations showing nuts covered 
with rust accumulation after two years’ service on an elec- 
tric car, which were easily removed. On cars these nuts 
are especially suited for motor brackets, split gears, brake 
beams and trucks. 


Protective Signal Manufacturing Company, Denver, Col., 
has issued through William K. Garton, general sales mana- 
ger and associate engineer, 299 Broadway, New York, a 
catalog containing illustrations and detailed description of 
its protective signal system and signal devices for electric 
and steam railroads. In this signal system an oscillator 
acts on the button principle in opening or closing an elec- 
tric circuit. The movement of the passing train or car im- 


parts a vibration to the rail, and when the train moves over 


the point where the oscillator is placéd starts the vibrating 
bob of the oscillator moving up and down and breaks the 
contact between the contact bob and upper contact spring, 
opening the line circuit to the relay, which in turn closes 
the local or signal circuit and operates the signal. This sig- 
nal system has been used successfully for highway crossing 
signals, annunciators, time relays, interlocking relays, tower 
and station calls, car counters, tunnel signals and light sig- 
nals. The catalog contains illustrations showing instalments 


of this system of crossing protection on the Petaluma & — 


Santa Rosa Railway and on a number of steam lines. — 


—e 
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RILL snow plows are like modern battleships with big displacement 

and heavy ramming power. The plowshares are shaped to reduce the 
impact of the snow to a minimum and thus enable them to roll aside deep 
drifts and drive their way through deep level snow at a good speed. 
Raising and lowering the plowshares is done by hand or air or both. The 
hand-hoist is operated by a large horizontal wheel with worm and gear; the 
heavier plowshares are counterbalanced. If air power is also used, the 
arrangement provides for a quick interchange. The guides on which the 
plowshares are raised and lowered are powerfully bolted and braced to 
the heavy side sills and in every particular these plows, both of the double 
and single-truck type, are built to stay in fighting trim from start to finish. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY AGENCIES: Pierson, Romprne & Co., San 

Philadelphia, Pa. Francisco, Los Anzeles, Portland, Seattle. Nores 

AMERICAN CAR COMPANY Broruers,Melbourne, Sidney, Dunedin,Brisbane, 

St. Louis, Mo. Perth. C. Dusspexman, 48 Rue du Luxembourg’, 

Gis GC omikK ae He uh A pin CARINE O? Brussels. SaackiEerorp & Co., Calle San Martin 
eveland io 

q y 201, Buenos Aires. Tuomas Bartow & Sons, 

WASON MA nN ae me URING CO. Durban, Natal. Seewan, Tomes &Co., Hong Kona, 
pringfield, Mass. 

Canton, Shanghai. G. Carccuerrt, Piazza Sicilia, 

. COMPAG Nie SINS 29 DROP ; 1,Milan. Lonpon Orrrce, 1 10 Cannon Street, E.C. 
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